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U. K. Industrial Production at New Peak; 
Consumer and Engineering Goods Go Up 


Industrial production in the United 
Kingdom in 1953 was about 5 percent 
higher than in 1952 and approximately 
2% percent greater than in 1951, the 
previous peak year. 

British industry thus fulfilled the pro- 
duction goal set by the United King- 
dom’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
said in his 1953 budget speech that 
Britain’s aim for production in 1953 
should be not only to recover the 
ground lost in 1952 but also to resume 
the upward movement which had been 
interrupted by the recession. 

Commenting on the 1953 production 
record, the Chancellor indicated that 
there had been a general recovery in 
the consumer trades, accompanied, 
after a sluggish period, by signs of a 
renewed upward movement for engi- 
neering goods, together with a further 
growth in building. 

Personal consumption and new house- 
building accounted for about half of 
last year’s increase in production over 
1952, the remainder being accounted 
for by exports, defense, investment, and 
stocks. 

British industrial production in Janu- 
ary set a new record for that month, 
according to provisional data released 
by the United Kingdom Government. 


Output in January was estimated at 
about 7 percent above the previous 
peak for the month, in January 1953. 
This compares favorably with the high 
production level in the fourth quarter 
of 1953, when output was also about 7 
percent greater than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1952. 

Crude-steel output, which in 1953 
reached a record level of 17.6 million 
long tons, was some 4 percent greater 
this January than in the like month a 
year ago. Coal production in the first 
6 weeks of this year was slightly below 
1953. Manpower in Britain’s coal in- 
dustry in early February showed a de- 
cline of nearly 9,000 from a year earlier, 
but the number of faceworkers was al- 
most unchanged. 


Impact of Competition Felt 
Although reports given at the meet- 
ing of the United Kingdom's National 
Production Advisory Council on Indus- 
try indicated general optimism about the 
industrial production level, many of 
these reports were qualified by refer- 


ences to the increasing impact of for- 
eign competition on order books. 

Lighter industries, from gloves, shoes, 
shirts, and radios in the southern region 
to woolen goods in the East and West 
Ridings, continued to report high em- 
ployment levels and a_ shortage of 
skilled operatives in some areas. 

However, reports also revealed uncer- 
tainty in the heavier industries and un- 
deremployment in some Midlands engi- 
neering works. Export orders have 
been lost to foreign competitors, some 
of whom have underquoted the British 
by as much as 30 percent. 

The larger shipbuilding yards report- 
ed having between 2 and 3 years’ work 
on hand, but order books were generally 
shorter than they were a year ago and 
some of the smaller yards will have 
spare capacity in a few months. Al- 
though deliveries of steel plate to the 
shipbuilding industry increased during 
the last quarter of 1953, supplies were 
not sufficient to meet the industry’s 
full requirements. Some reduction also 
was reported in the ship-repairing indus- 
try. ° 

The building volume was at high lev- 
els in all regions and brick stocks were 
lower in some instances than the nor- 
mal seasonal drop in production would 
account for. 


More Investment Needed 

Despite the expansion, in real terms, 
of some 20 percent in the volume of 
industrial investment in the United 
Kingdom between 1948-49 and 1951-52, 
future output levels will depend in- 
creasingly on the further expansion and 
modernization of those sectors of indus- 
try whose market prospects are most 
promising, according to a report in the 
United Kingdom’s Treasury Bulletin 
for Industry. 

The problem today, the report states, 
is primarily one of selling more in an 
increasingly competitive world, and 
salesmanship to be effective must de- 
pend to a large extent upon industrial 
efficiency and modernized equipment, 

The bulletin concludes that as a re- 
sult more investment is required both 
to increase Britain’s capacity to pro- 
duce those goods for which demand 
abroad is high and to improve existing 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Field Offices Give 
Quick Service 


Information on all phases of world 
trade—ranging from comprehensive 
economic and business data to detailg 
on export and import regulations 
—is quickly and directly available 
to businessmen in their own cities 
or localities through the 33 Field 
Offices of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the. busi- 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad. 
Aided by the current information and 
publications sent to them regularly 
from Washington, they are well 


equipped to serve world traders in 
their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other business 
organizations—which have been fur- 
nished with Department of Commerce 
publications, reference material, and 
other information, for use by 
businessmen. ye 


The addresses of the Department’s 
Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8. Courthouse. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh St. 
Bld 

Boston ry Mass., 1416 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg 

Buffalo 3, N. ¥., 117 Ellicott St. 

Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Sergeant 
Jasper Bldg., West End Broad St. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bldg. 

Chicago 6, Lll., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 755 U. S. Post Office 
and Courthouse. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 

Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 

El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce 

Id 


g. 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office wd 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 112 W. Ninth 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 36 NE. First St. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave. 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
New York 13, N. Y., 346 Broadway. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.. 1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 717 Liberty Ave. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8. Courthouse, 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 
Richmond 19, Va., 400 E. Main 8t. 
St. Louis 1, Me., 910 New Federal Bl 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 109 W. Second 
San Francisco 2, Calif., 870 Market St. 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book. 





Semuel W. Anderson, Assistont Secretory 
for Internctional Affairs 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Sweden Earns Balance- Cuban Economy Picks Up Seasonally 
As Sugar-Mill Activity Increases 


Most Cuban sugar mills were well into their second month of 
full-scale grinding by the end of February; and there were many 
indications that their first sales and payrolls were’ providing, the 
tonic to which the national economy is accustomed at this time of 


Of-Payments Surplus 


Sweden earned a surplus of 340 mil- 
lion crowns (1 crown=US$0.19) in 1953 
as against a 1952 surplus of 132 mil- 
lion crowns, according to preliminary 
balance-of-payments statistics released 
by the Riksbank. 

The improvement is entirely the re- 
guilt of a more favorable trade balance; 
the balance of current invisible transac- 
tions deteriorated substantially in 1953, 
primarily because of lower shipping 
earnings.” Most of the 1953 surplus was 
earned in dollars. 

Although the value of both imports 
and exports dropped well below 1952 
levels, a relatively sharper decline in 
imports enabled the trade deficit to be 
reduced by about 300 million crowns. 
Export prices fell an average of about 
12 percent in 1953, while the volume 
of exports rose approximately 6 per- 
cent. This price decline reflects pri- 
marily the sharp fall in forest products 
prices; the price of pulp, for example, 
was about 37 percent below the 1952 
average. 


The heavier export volume also re- 
flects changes in shipments of forest 
products; pulp exports in 1953 were 
about 35 percent higher in volume than 
during 1952. The export value of agri- 
cultural products rose by 40 percent, 
but that of machinery and instruments 
dropped 18 percent. ' 

Imports declined during 1953 by only 
1 percent in volume but by a full 9 
percent in value. Price declines were 
spread evenly over a variety of prod- 
ucts, including petroleum, textiles, and 
metals, while volume changes were 
more diverse. Textile imports increased 
by 60: percent in value, while automo- 
biles went up 14 percent. On the other 
hand, machinery and fuel imports de- 
clined substantially. 

As a whole, 1953 price changes led to 
a 4-percent deterioration in Sweden’s 
terms of trade. To a certain extent, 
the improved trade balance resulted 
from a reduction of stocks, for Sweden 
sold and consumed more than it pro- 
duced and imported in 1953. 

Although final figures are lacking, 
the Riksbank estimates 1953 net ship- 
ping earnings at about 835 million 
crowns, which represents a decline of 
about 20 percent compared with 1952. 
Other “invisibles,” such as interest, 
tourism, and remittances, are normally 
deficit items but were less so in 1953 
than in 1952. 

Dollar transactions appear to have 
followed the general pattern for 1953. 
The 1953 net surplus in dollars, equiva- 
lent to 255 million crowns, constituted 
about three-fourths of Sweden’s total 

balance-of-payments surplus.— 
Emb., Stockholm. 
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the year. 


As of March 1, all but 6 of the 161 
operating sugar mills in Cuba had 
started grinding the 1954 sugar crop. 
By mid-February 956,576 Spanish long 
tons of sugar and ,29,536,718 gallons of 
blackstrap molasses had been produced, 

Textile and shoe factories stepped up 
activity, orders were placed in fair 
quantity by numerous wholesalers, build- 
ing permits were applied for in greater 
number and value, and there was some 
pickup in retail sales of most consumer 
goods as well as of machinery and 
construction materials. In many mer- 
chandise lines, the sales volume was no 
more than 15 percent below that of the 
very prosperous year 1952. — 

Mining was the one sector of Cuban 
industry which did not improve season- 
ally. Because of reduced foreign de- 
mand, manganese and iron-ore mining 
was curtailed, and chrome producers 
were forced to seek markets in Europe. 
Partly as a result of bargain freight 
rates from Europe, Cuba continued to 
purchase there a mounting portion of 
its requirements of construction mate- 
rials which formerly came from the 
United States. 


Single Sugar Seller Asked 


The National Association of Cuban 
Cane Growers and the Cuban Confed- 
eration of Labor jointly petitioned the 
Government on February 23 to establish 
a “single seller” for Cuban export sugar 
to markets other than the United 
States. The two associations claim such 
action is necessary to maintain a rea- 
sonable price for world sugars, to curb 
speculation, and to make the Interna- 
tional Sugar Agreement workable. 
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Because of the British market’s in- 
sistence that sugar be shipped in bulk 
form, an intensified study of the pro- 
posal is being made by all sectors of 
the Cuban industry, 

Lack of U. S. demand for Cuban 


Manganese continued to discourage 


Cuban mining activity. Approximately 
20,000 tons of manganese ore was ex- 
tracted in February, compared with 
27,000 tons in February 1953, Production 
of Cuban iron ore was negligible, as it 
had been for the preceding 3 months; 
it was running at the rate of 20,000 
tons monthly during the first part 
of last year. Production of iron pyrites 
also was negligible, for lack of a market; 
it had been at the rate of 6,000 tons 
monthly during the last half of 1953. 
Production of chrome dipped slightly, 
but activity in Cuban nickel and copper 
mines continued at the good pace of 
1953. . 

There veas general optimism in Cuban 
textile mills and markets in February 
owing to seasonal improvement in sales, 
low level of inventories, and the Govern- 
ment’s continued effort to suppress 
customs fraud. Production improved 
slightly from the preceding month and 
was reported to be about equal to that 
in February 1953. However, only 3 per- 
cent of the 3,000 looms in Cuba were 
operating at capacity, 70 percent were 
running at one-third to two-thirds 
of capacity, and 27 percent were idle. 

Wholesale sales of lingerie and hosiery 
also showed seasonal improvement. 
Domestic hosiery and lingerie industries 
were operating at about the same rate 
as textile mills. 

The total value of building permits 
granted for the Havana district in 
February mounted to 6.2 million pesos, 
from the satisfactory average monthly 
level of 4.2 million of the preceding 
4 months. 

Anticipating availability of funds from 
a new special bond issue, the Govern- 
ment has allocated over 7 million pesos 
for 5 projects of the National Develop- 
ment Commission and over 10 million 
pesos for 26 projects of the Ministry of 
Public Works. Some two-thirds of these 
allocations are for highway and street 
construction, The municipality of Hav- 
ana has signed a contract for construc- 
tion of a new water-supply aqueduct, 
on terms calling for completion within 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Bolivian Currency Weakens on Free 
Market; Dollar Shortage Acute 


The Bolivian free-market exchange rate of the boliviano continued 
to weaken in February because of the Government’s inability to supply 
sufficient dollar exchange to meet the demand. 

The availability of dollars offered through the two principal com- 
mercial banks authorized to conduct public auctions varied between 


$5,000 and $7,000 a day, but often was 
limited to even smaller amounts. 

The peak value in the public auction 
of dollar exchange was reached in the 
third week of February, when the 
boliviano was sold for 1,450 bolivianos 
to the dollar. Only a slight improve- 
ment was registered by the end of the 
month, when the auction rate closed at 
1,356 to 1,395 bolivianos to the dollar. 


Prospects for alleviating Bolivia’s 
acute dollar shortage appeared slight, 
although Government agencies have 
been negotiating for British and Belgian 
commercial lines of credit. One British 
group is reported to have completed 
arrangements for a line of credit of 
£1.2 million in American account ster- 
ling for equipment to be purchased by 
the Banco Minero and is negotiating 
another line of £2.4 million with the 
Banco Central for consumer goods. Ne- 
gotiations with the Belgian group re- 
portedly have bogged down because the 
supply of equipment offered by the 
group is limited. 

The disparity between the official rate 
of exchange of 190 bolivianos to the 
dollar used for the importation of essen- 
tial requirements and the free-market 
rate has given rise to increased illegal 
reexportation of merchandise from 
Bolivia. To control this traffic, the 
Government on February 18 approved 
the imposition of severe sanctions 
against persons found engaging in the 
illegal reexportation of merchandise. 


Budgets in Preparation 


It was announced in February that 
the national and  foreign-exchange 
budgets—for 1954 were in_ preparation. 
Latest unofficial estimates indicate that 
the foreign-exchange deficit may reach 
$25 million. 

New measures are being considered 
for encouragirg the export of agricul- 
tural products, while increased expendi- 
tures of foreign exchange may be needed 
to cover import requirements of mining 
machinery and machinery for the eco- 
nomic diversification program. 

By Supreme decree of February 23, 
1954, the advances of the Central Bank 
to the National Government during 
1953, amounting to 1,448,890,000 bolivia- 
nos, will be consolidated with the 
advances previously made by the Cen- 
tral Bank to the National Government 
during the period 1948 to 1952, and will 
be constituted into a single debt. Gov- 
ernment borrowings from the Central 
Bank for the period 1948 through 1953 
aggregated 3,953,773,518 bolivianos. 


4 





The decree provides that the consoli- 
dated debt will be serviced on the basis 
of 3 percent annually, 2 percent of 


which will be for amortization and 
1 percent for interest. Borrowings of 
the National Treasury from the Central 
Bank have been the traditional proce- 
dure in financing national budgetary 
deficits and have been one of the princi- 
pal causes of inflation in Bolivia. 


Authorization for the Central Bank 
to waive compliance with the legal 
reserve requirements set forth in the 
bank’s organic law of December 20, 
1945, was granted in a Government 
decree of February 25, 1954. Under 
articles 64 and 65 of the bank’s organic 
law, 50 percent of the legal reserve of 
the bank’s monetary department was 
to be held in gold and foreign exchange 
and the other 50 percent in investment 
and credit documents. Because of the 
decline in mineral exports and the 
resulting loss of foreign exchange, the 
limitations upon Central Bank credit 
have not been strictly adhered to and 
currency circulation has exceeded the 
Central Bank’s legal reserve require- 
ments of 100 percent. 


The most important single factor con- 
tributing to the increase in the money 
supply, and the waiver of the reserve 
requirements, has been the purchase of 
dollar drafts by the monetary depart- 
ment of the Central Bank in favor of 
the Banco Minero and the Bolivian Min- 
ing Corporation. These dollar drafts 
total more than 13.6 billion bolivianos— 
9.7 billion for the Bolivian Mining Cor- 
poration and 3.9 billion for the Banco 
Minero. On this basis dollar drafts 
would constitute over 60 percent of the 
Central Bank’s legal reserves. 


Tin Markets Sought 


The problem of finding a market for 
Bolivian tin production was emphasized 
in February by President Eisenhower’s 
announcement in his 1954 budget mes- 
sage that the U. S. Government would 
abandon its smelting operations this 
year. The information was given wide 
publicity, and the possibility that the 
United States might change its mind 
about closing the Texas City smelter 
was not looked for by local observers. 

Bolivian interest in construction of its 
own tin smelter apparently continues 
unabated. Four German engineers rep- 
resenting the Krupp and Lurgi compa- 
nies arrived at the end of January in 
answer to the Bolivian Government’s 


——————_ 


request that some technicians be sent 
to study the feasibility of installing a 
smelter using German processes in Bo. 
livia. 

To work with these and other 
technicians who may come to Bolivia 
on such errands in the future, the Min. 
ister of Mines created in February a 
Technical Committee of Metallurgy 
composed of technicians from the Min 
istry, the Banco Minero, and the Bo. 
livian Mining Corporation. This com. 
mittee is to supervise experiments on 
tin-smelting processes which wil] be 
undertaken in an experimental plant te 
be constructed by the Mining Bank, 


Petroleum Production Increases 


Crude-petroleum production at the 
Camiri field continued to increase dur- 
ing February as well C-56 was brought 
in with a daily production of 100,000 
liters. Camiri’s production is now 
630,000 liters daily. With this relatively 
large amount of petroleum available, 
YPFB—the Bolivian petroleum monop- 
oly—is changing its refining technique 
in order to recover a greater percentage 
of diesel and fuel oil. 

A light gasoline product with high 
octane content and amounting to only 
about 37 percent of the crude petroleum 
being processed will be produced, allow- 
ing greater manufacture of heavier 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Public Indebtedness 


Rises in Portugal 


The Portuguese public debt coming 
under the Junta do Credito Publico 
(Board of Public Credit) totaled 10- 
848,537,000 escudos, as of December 31, 
1953, or 209,262,000 escudos more than 
on December 31, 1952. The increase 
was due to the issuance of 250 million 
escudos of 4-percent public debt cer- 
tificates, 100 million escudos of Mer- 
chant Marine Loan Fund bonds, and 
50 million escudos of new 3%-percent 
bonds of the Fishing Industry Loan 
fund. 

The consolidated debt, aside from the 
public debt certificates, was reduced by 
52,114,000 escudos to a total of 6412- 
419,000 escudos on December 31, 1953. 
The amortizable internal debt, aside 
from the Merchant Marine Loan 
bonds, was reduced by 115,774,000 e 
cudos through amortization, and 
amounted at the end of 1953 to 1,981; 
769,000 escudos. 

Outstanding issues of Merchant Ma 
rine Loan. Fund bonds were reduced by 
15 million escudos but this was offset 
by a new issue of 100 million escudos, 
increasing the total outstanding to 840 
million escudos. Amortizable exte 
(sterling) debt was reduced from the 
equivalent of 622,199,000 escudos om 
December 31, 1952, to 614,349,000 e& 
cudos on December 31, 1953.—Emb, 
Lisbon, 
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Venezuela Plans New 
Industrial Plants 


The Venezuelan Development 
Corporation, a Government entity, 
has announced plans for building 
several new industrial plants. 

Commodities to be produced in 
the proposed plants include chlo- 
rine, caustic soda, yeast, ethyl 
alcohol, butyl alcohol, alcohol 
butylacid, citric acid, lactic acid, 
carbonic acid, glycerins, plastics, 
and acetone.—Emb., Caracas. 











Industrial Investment in 


Denmark Stable in 1953 


Investment in Denmark’s manufac- 
turing industry in 1953 appears to have 
been at about the same level as in 1952, 
according to a Danish Statistical De- 
partment survey covering some 75 per- 
cent of operations employing over 25 
workers. 

Investment increased in machinery 
and equipment by the metal, stone, 
clay, glass, and graphic industries, as 
well as in new buildings for all these 
except the metal group, and for the 
footwear and garment branches, The 
extent of investment planned for 1954 
is uncertain, but there are evidences of 
intentions to increase the outlay for 
new buildings. Increased investment in 
equipment for the graphic industries 
is planned. From the incomplete in- 
formation available, 1954 investment in 
new buildings, machinery, and equip- 
ment is expected to be at nearly the 
1953 level. 

In the food processing, chemical, 
stone, clay, and glass industries ex- 
pectations are rather widespread that 
194 production will exceed that of 
1953, while in the textile, garment, and 
footwear branches lower production is 
expected.—Emb., Copenhagen. 





Mozambique Development 
Projects Show Progress 


Considerable progress has been made 
in Mozambique on various projects 
which are not part of the Six-Year 
Development Plan. These projects in- 
clude the central power plant for Lou- 
fenco Marques and the new water- 
supply system for Beira, now virtually 

hed, as well as such smaller but 
nevertheless important projects § as 
Sanitation facilities, water-supply sys- 
tems. for smaller communities, and 
hydroelectric generators. 

The Revue hydroelectric plant, a pri- 
vate installation, will permit full-time 
operation of the textile factory at Vila 

» and eventually provide power for 
Beira as well. 

Several small villages have been con- 
nected by telephone lines with the prin- 
cipal cities of Mozambique. 
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Paraguay Changes Financial: Rates, 


Expands Services and Industries 


The Central Bank of Paraguay established new official rates for the 
dollar in the free market on February 18, as follows: Buying, 59.50 
guaranies a dollar, and selling, 61 guaranies a dollar. 

The new rates are slightly lower than the previous rates of 57 and 
58 guaranies a dollar for buying and selling, respectively. 


All gold offered for sale by exchange 
houses during the month was purchased; 
none was available for sale at month’s 


end. The monetary issue, down 10 mil- 
lion guaranies from the high of 901 
million in January, caused some busi- 
nessmen to complain about a shortage 
of cash, Business activity was slow 
through February. 


The Central Bank signed a payments 
agreement with Czechoslovakia during 
the month. The agreement provides for 
a swing credit of $500,000 each way, 
but details are not yet available. 

Under a border traffic agreement with 
Argentina, ratified on February 3, trade 
is limited to small shipments of speci- 
fied national products of the two coun- 
tries, but is free from exchange and 
import controls. 


Transport Services Active 


The direct-shipping service between 
European ports and Asuncion instituted 
by two European shipping lines, one 
British and one from the Netherlands, 
was continued on a one-trip-a-month 
basis in February. The,Netherland ship 
was certified as a postal vessel, which 
makes it eligible for a mail contract 
and gives it some minor customs privi- 
leges. Both lines plan to use vessels 
more suitable for river navigation on 
future trips. The ships carried cargoes 
of cotton, tung oil, and citrus fruits on 
the return trip. 

Ranchers in the Chaco, the western 
half of Paraguay, proposed construction 
of an all-weather trans-Chaco road to 
be financed by them and built with 
equipment furnished by the Ministry of 
Public Works. The road, if built, would 
be flanked on one side by a 75-meter- 
wide fenced cattle run. 


The Minister of Public Works has 
indicated he will support this proposal 
and may request that some of the funds 
from the International Bank loan grant- 
ed for agricultural development in De- 
cember 1951 be used for this purpose. 
Meanwhile, the Army announced that 
it had constructed 517 kilometers of 
roads and bridges during 1953. 

ANTELCO, the National Telecommu- 
nications Administration, started instal- 
lation of telephone lines on a large 
scale in February. The Asuncion tele- 
phone system, now comprising 3,500 dial 
phones and an automatic central, will 
be augmented by 3,800 dial telephones, 
a new 3,500-phone central in Asuncion, 
and a 300-phone subcentral in Villa 
Morra, a residential suburb. The work 





is being carried out by a German firm 
under a contract which calls for com- 
pletion of the job by June 1955, The 
cost of the project is $637,000 and 2,300,- 
000 guaranies. 

ANDE, the National Electric Power 
Administration, was authorized to pur- 
chase steam boilers valued at $350,000 
from Germany for installation at the 
Asuncion power plant. 


A Danish engineering firm continued 
reconditioning work on the national re- 
frigerated warehouse in Asuncion and 
company officials expect the warehouse 
to be ready for operation in July of 
this year. 


New Industries Planned 


Capital for investment and expansion, 
mostly in the form of bank loans, was 
in demand locally, Two businessmen . 
were negotiating for a Central Bank 
loan for the purchase of equipment and 
machinery for the establishment of a 
vegetable- and fruit-packing plant in a 
suburb of Asuncion. 

The Central Bank authorized local 
banks to lend up to 12 million guaranies 
to the Association of Yerba Mate Pro- 
ducers for a crop improvement and ex- 
pansion program, arid the Bank of the 
Argentine Nation was authorized to 
lend 18 million guaranies to the Para- 
guayan Lumberman’s Association for 
the purchase of sawmills and equipment. 

The Institute of Social Security an- 
nounced plans to build a 12-story hotel 
in downtown Asuncion. The cost, esti- 
mated at 70 million guaranies, will be 
financed partly by a Central Bank loan 
and partly by the use of institute funds. 
The building time is estimated at 2% 
years. 


A local firm requested certain con- 
cessions in connection with an invest- 
ment in the cultivation of jute and the 
installation of a burlap bag factory. 
Meanwhile, CAFE, the U. S.-Brazilian 
firm which is also seeking concessions in 
connection with its development of cof- 
fee lands in the northeastern part of 
Paraguay, announced that it had al- 
ready planted 60,000 coffee trees and 2 
million seedlings, and had built 12 kilo- 
meters of roads in the vicinity of Pedro 
Juan Caballero near the Brazilian bor- 
der. A substantial portion of the com- 
pany’s expenses is being met by sales 
of timber from cleared land.—Emb., 
Asuncion. 
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Canadian Trade Down Moderately This Year 


Canada’s imports and exports for the 
first 2 months of 1954 were moderately 
lower than a year ago, according to pre- 
liminary returns. The trade was sharp- 
ly reduced in January but there was a 
contra seasonal rise in February which 
substantially recouped the general po- 
sition. 

The 2-month export value was 
C$545.2 million as compared with 
C$600.9 million in the first 2 months of 
1953. Imports were valued at C$582.2 
million and C$637.8 million, respective- 
ly. In both cases the value decline was 
9 percent. These returns are prelimi- 
nary, in which imports are estimated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Exports to the United States are 
shown as C$332 million/ for the 2 
months compared with C$368.6 million 
in 1953, and imports from the United 
States at C$428.5 million as compared 
with C$490.2 million last year. U. S. 
trade, which is not only the largest but 
the most general in type, was there- 
fore still significantly lower than the 
record levels of 1953. Trade with other 
countries, however, shows only a slight 





Philippine Power Project 
To Harness ‘Agno River 


The 75,000-kw. Ambuklao  hydro- 
electric project, répresenting the first 
attempt by the Philippine Government 
to harness the power resources of .the 
Agno River in northern Luzon, will be 
in operation in June 1955 if plans are 
realized. This river is one of the coun- 
try’s most important power streams, 
having an estimated total potential of 
430,000 kw. 

In order to exploit this power poten- 
tial,-7 hydroelectric plants are planned 
.for construction along the Agno, in the 
following series: 


Series Kilowatts 
cS Ct a ee es, 
No. 2—Biaga sutiiGepniaboanea 

No. 3—Itogon 

No. 4—Tabu ........ 


No. 5—Tayun .... : 
No. 6—Kalipkip 3 
i: CEE  cuncsenpiisewnsntuapettinnanitants 


ee aienniinenit 430,000 


The hydroelectric development ‘at 
Ambuklao consists essentially of the 
construction of: 


@ A rock and earth fill dam, with a 
height of 131 meters, a length of 426 
meters along the crest of the dam, 
and a base width of 465 meters at its 
maximum section. 

@ Three diversion tunnels (A, B, and 
C), with lengths, respectively, of 506 
meters, 430 meters, and 558 meters. 

@ A tailrace tunnel 2.2 kilometers 
long. 

@ An 8-gate spillway, 120 meters in 
length. 

@ An underground powerhouse con- 
taining three horizontal-shaft Francis 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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fall in exports and a slight rise in im- 
ports. 

The record for the 2 months is of 
special interest because recession was 
apparent in trade for the last quarter 
of 1953, although it was of limited pro- 
portions. The year 1953 set a new rec- 
ord for imports at C$4,382.5 million, but 
exports valued at C$4,172.6 million 
were 4 percent below 1952, mainly be- 
cause of the decline in prices. 





Cuban Economy .. . 
(Continued from Page 3) 


2 years, the cost to be met out of muni- 
cipality borrowings of 14 million pesos 
from the National Financing Agency. 

Cuba continued to turn more and 
more to Europe for steel preducts. Un- 
official compilations show stee] imports 
from Europe of almost 8,500 metric 
tons during February, and hardly 1,500 
metric tons from the United States. The 
European shipments were predominantly 
from Belgium, with possibly 10 percent 
from Germany. In February they in- 
cluded, along with reinforcing bars and 
galvanized wire product, a substantial 
amount of pipe and some plates. Several 
large orders for lighting fixtures have 
gone to the Netherlands, and Japan is 
undercutting other supply sources for 
pipe fittings. 

Europe made additional gains during 
February in its percentage of total 
cargo supply, mainly because small 
tramp vessels were offering rates from 
Europe which uhdercut New York rates 
by some 40 percent and partly because 
of the tieup of certain piers in New York. 

Developments in February affected 
railway-ferry operations, but the «Cabi- 
net had not yet acted on the bill voted 
by the Consultative Council which would 
fix a new basis for contributions to the 
Maritime Retirement Fund. The bill is 
undergoing substantial change in the 
Ministry of Labor. 


Sales Recover 


Further recovery in department store 
sales was registered in February, and 
some outlets in Havana fully regained 
their sales level of the previous Feb- 
ruary, but others were still 5 percent 
short of that level, In most other 
Provinces, where late-1953 sales had 
fallen off more sharply than in Havana, 
the February recovery was even more 
marked, sales ranging from 10 percent 
below to better than the volume at- 
tained in February 1953. 

Fair improvement was reported also 
in the market for appliances, radios, 
hardware, machinery, and miscellaneous 
equipment. There was a further slight 
drop in automotive sales as indicated by 
the fact that for the first 2 months of 
1954 passenger car sales were down 22 
percent and truck sales were down 52 
percent from their levels for the corre- 
sponding months of 1953. : 

The Cuban Electric Company inaugu- 


——— 


rated the first 30,000-kw. unit of its new 
electric power plant in Havana, on Feh. 
ruary 22. A second unit prody 
40,000 kw. will be completed in 1955, 
Plans for the installation of 2 additiona] 
generating units are being studied, Ap. 
proximately $8 million has been investeg 
in this new plant. 

The international reserves of the Na. 
tional Bank continued to increase dup. 
ing February, moving upward from 
$496.7 million on January 31 to $5067 
million on February 28. The volume of 
paper money in circulation also jp. 
creased, from $401.6 to $409.9 million, 
and reserve-liable deposit items moved 
upward from $216.3 to $220.7 million, 
leaving the reserve ratio of 80.3 per. 
cent virtually unchanged for the month, 
Rediscounts and other credits by the 
National Bank continued to expand 
moderately, moving upward from $312 
to $34.1 million. 

Provisional reports show that de. 
posits in private banks changed from 
$716.3 million on January 18 to $7137 
million on February 15 as. loans moved 
downward only slightly from $3744 to 
$374.1 million. Partial data indicate that 
draft collections improved during Feb. 
ruary; in general, collections were ap 
preciably more satisfactory than a year 
ago. February clearings, exclusive of 
Treasury transactions, totaled $2704 
million as compared with $277 million 
for the preceding month, and 278.8 mil- 
lions for February 1953. 


Foreign Trade Bank Proposed 


Plans for the establishment of an off- 
cial Cuban Foreign Trade Bank capital 
ized at $3.5 million from the proceeds 
of the $145 million bond issue, have ad 
vanced to the point where a draft 
organic act has been circulated to thé 
commercial banks for comments. The 
announced purpose of the proposed 
Foreign Trade Bank is to protect and 
expand Cuba’s export trade, particularly 
sugar exports to soft-currency countries, 

The National Bank has the respon 
sibility for its organization and manage 
ment, so long as it remains exclusively 
official institution. The projected organit 
act provides for the eventual participa 
tion of up to 3 million pesos in private 
capital from banks, merchants, and oth 
er concerned with Cuba’s export trade. 

The Minister of Finance has a 
nounced that the new 1-year, interest 
free Treasury notes, to be 
primarily in payments to contractors 
and suppliers for whom cash is not 
available because of the budgetary 
deficit will be issued in monthly incre 
ments of 5 million pesos each from 
March through June. The issue limit of 
these notes under present regulations # 
about 55 million pesos. 

The Minister stressed their utility 
payment of taxes, on maturity, 
compared them to the Tax Anticipation 
Certificates issued by the U. S. Treasuty 
The notes are freely negotiable 
eligible for use in officially required 
surety deposits.—Emb., Havana. 
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French Price Problem 
Due to Many Factors 


The disparity between French and 
foreign prices is due to a multiplicity 
of causes, the Nathan Committee re- 
ports. 

This committee, composed of indus- 
trialists and Government officials, was 
established several months ago by the 
French Government for the purpose of 
studying the reasons for this disparity. 

The committee attributes the price 
disparity to charges resulting from mil- 
jtary expenditures; the application of 
guch principles as equal wages for men 
and women; the evil effects of certain 
forms of uneconomic production; tax 
privileges for certain categories of tax- 
payers, such as farmers and craftsmen; 
price supports; intercompany agree- 
ments; standardized prices; the 40-hour 
workweek; the rigid wage structure; 
parafiscal charges; and rent laws. 

Also listed as causes of the price 
disparity are the savings decrease and 
the currency depreciation. No real ben- 
efits can be obtained from devaluation, 
the report stresses, unless the deep- 


rooted causes of price disparity are 
eliminated. ' 
The Nathan Committee considers 


trade liberalization essential, but warns 
that it must be applied with enough 
caution to avoid the necessity for re- 
yersal of decisions. The committee be- 
lieves that trade liberalization is the 
sole method which, by causing a per- 
manent comparison between French and 
foreign prices, will make it possible 
to measure the efficiency of French pro- 
duction and eliminate uneconomic en- 
terprises. 

The Nathan report concludes that the 
disparity between French and foreign 
prices is both the cause and the effect 
of the overall economic disorder, which 
May become worse unless. radical 
changes are made in the basic principles 
of French economic policy. 

Measures recommended by the com- 
mittee include planning, screening of 
public expenditures, increased yield 
from such expenditures, tax reform, 
reestablishment of free competition, 
modernization and investment, reforms 
in distribution, increased savings, and 
& strong currency. 


U, K. Industrial . . . 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Capacity in ways which raise produc- 
tivity and reduce costs. 

Examples of United Kingdom export 
Successes in new fields include aircraft, 
refined petroleum products, agricultural 
tractors, prefabricated houses, com- 
bined harvesters and threshers, nylon 
Stockings and nylon yarn, and anti- 
biotics and new drugs. 


National Maritime Day, May 22. 
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Technical Assistance Contracts Approved 
By Japanese Finance Minister Total 344 


The Japanese Ministry of Finance 
approved 140 technical assistance con- 
tracts in 1953, bringing to 344 the total 
approved since June 8, 1950, the 
effective date of the law concerning 
foreign investment. 

Of the 344 contracts, 245 were be- 
tween American and Japanese firms. 
Other countries were represented as 
follows: Switzerland, 39 contracts; 
Germany, 17; Canada, 12; Sweden, 11; 
France, 9; United Kingdom, 5; Den- 
mark, 2; Italy, 2; Netherlands, 1; and 
Panama, 1, 

The industry deriving the greatest 
benefit from imported industrial know- 
how was machinery manufacturing with 
194 contracts, including techniques for 
the manufacture of electric, transporta- 
tion, and other machinery, Technical 
aid contracts were distributed among 
the other industries as follows: Chemi- 
cals, 57; metals, 27; textiles, 16; 
petroleum, 15; rubber and Jeather, 10; 
glass and quarrying, 7; civil engineer- 
ing 6; electricity and gas, 4; paper and 
pulp, 3; lumber and wood products, 3; 
entertainment, 1; and printing, 1. 


Introduction of new or improved 
techniques and modern machinery has 
resulted in expanded export markets, 
qualitative improvements, and lower 
production costs for many products, In- 
stallations are in process for some in- 
dustries, and the effects of technical 
improvements still are to be felt. 

The duration of the contracts varies 
from 1 to 15 years, 15 years being the 
period of validity of a Japanese patent. 


Technical Know-How Furnished 

Foreign-exchange payments for royal- 
ties and other fees stipulated in the 
technical aid contracts amounted to 
$18,654,000 through September 30, 1953. 
Oversea payments, in 1,000 U. S. dol- 
lars, were as follows: Japan’s fiscal 
year 1950, ended March 31, 1951, 501; 
fiscal year 1951, 4,842; 1952, 8,156; and 
the first half of fiscal 1953, 5,155. 

The furnishing of technical know-how 
has been the principal type of foreign 
investment in Japan since the enact- 
ment of the foreign investment law. 
The three other types of investment 
covered by the foreign investment law 
are stock purchases, participation in 
investment trusts, and loans to Jap- 
anese companies. Remittance in foreign 
exchange of profits, royalties, dividends, 
or other payments, and repatriation of 
capital are guaranteed for investments 
approved by the Ministry of Finance in 
accordance with provisions of the law 
concerning foreign investment, law No. 
163, May 10, 1950, as amended. 


Stock acquisitions by foreign inves- 


tors amounted to 4,964 cases approved 
between June 8, 1950, and December 
31, 1953, totaling 145,516,363 shares 
valued at $32,285,009. Of these, 225 in- 


vestments involved participation in 
management, accounting for 121,653,- 
101 shares valued at $26,244,301. The 
remaining 4,739 cases of stock purchase, 
not involving participation in manage- 
ment, amounted to 23,863,254 shares 
valued at $6,040,708. Most of the stock 
acquired by foreign investors in Japa- 
nese companies was obtained by fur- 
nishing patent rights or other technical 
aid or in connection with loans ad- 
vanced to Japanese firms. 

Between June 8, 1950, and November 
30, 1953, 396 foreign investments in in- 
vestment trust certificates were ap- 
proved by the Ministry of Finance. The 
49,731 certificates were valued at 
$629,752. 

As of November 30, 1953, 26 foreign 
loans totaling $86,001,128 had béen ap- 
proved by the Ministry of Finance, In- 
cluded in the privately financed loan 
approvals, however, are .three loans 
valued at $40,200,000 made by the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development to Japanese power 
companies. Other loans were made prin- 
cipally by American petroleum com- 
panies, 

The Governments of the United 
States and Japan signed an agreement 
on March 8, 1954, with regard to guar- 
anty of investments made in Japan by 
U. S. citizens. Through the investment 
guaranty program, the U. S. Govern- 
ment offers for a fee insurance protec- 
tion to new American investments in 
Japan against the risks of currency in- 
convertibility and loss through con- 
fiscation or expropriation. Guaranties 
are offered under provisions of section 
111 (b) (3) of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended. The 
agreement has not yet entered into 
effect as it requires approval by the 
Japanese Diet. 





Business Service 


Check List 


..-A complete weekly guide 
to new publications and re- 
leases of all Bureaus and 
Offices of the Department of 
Commerce ... with a short- 
cut order form for checking 
your selections ... 


$1.25 a year 
($2.25 foreign) 


Department of Commerce Field Of- 
fices can give you more information 
and a sample copy ... and enter your 
subscription for you. 


Or, order direct from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S$. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
a. 
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Ceylon Bank Institutes Medium 
Term Loan and Deposit Service 


Inauguration of a combination medium-term fixed savings deposit r 


and loan service was announced by the Bank of Ceylon, the leading 
Ceylonese commercial bank, in February. 

The main features of the new service are the acceptance of term- 
fixed deposits, for periods ranging from 2 to 10 years, bearing interest 


of 2% percent to 4% percent; these 
funds in turn to be loaned by the bank 
for medium-term, up to 10 years, de- 
velopment and housing projects. 

Deposits will be accepted only in 
amounts equivalent to the loans made, 
and the bank reserves the right to re- 
quest the withdrawalof term deposits if 
loan repayments are accelerated. De- 
positors will receive higher rates of in- 
terest, however, than are currently 
available from other savings plans or 
from Government obligations of similar 
maturities. 


New Service Meets Demand 


Loans will be secured and will bear 
a minimum rate of interest of 4% per- 
cent. In most cases, however, the in- 
terest rate will probably be 6 percent. 
Repayment will be amortized over the 
life of the loan. 

The amount loaned on real estate 
will not exceed the value of the property 
in 1948, or approximately 50 percent of 
the current value of the property. 

The new loan service of the Bank of 





Ceylon is said to fill a gap not covered 
by previously existing facilities. It will 
provide a source of funds primarily for 
development purposes, including funds 
for machinery and private housing. 

Although Government mortgage 
banks and other financial institutions 
have been functioning, it is understood 
that their fields of operation and scope 
in many instances have proved to be 
limited and their procedures often slow 
and cumbersome. 


The bank hopes to be able to process 
new loan applications in about 30 days. 
The Bank of Ceylon has its own legal 
department and is the only lending in- 
stitution with branches throughout the 
Island. 


Reports indicate that public response 
to the new service has been encourag- 
ing. In the first 3 weeks the bank is 
said to have received offers of term de- 
posits aggregating more than 7.5 mil- 
lion rupees (US$1,575,000) and over 
1,500 loan applications. 





Bolivian Currency .. . 
(Continued from Page 4) 


products. The Cochabamba _ refinery 
probably will be producing enough diesel 
oil by the end of March to satisfy na- 
tional requirements. Arrangements are 
being studied for disposing of YPFB’s 
excess gasoline production through ex- 
ports to neighboring countries. 

Several foreign firms, chiefly Mexican, 
have been discussing a number of proj- 
ects with YPFB. One contract, with a 
Mexican geophysics company, to survey 
the Bolivian Chaco, has been signed. A 
group of Mexican and American capital- 
ists have been negotiating for a con- 
cession to explore for and exploit 
petroleum either in an area near Santa 
Cruz or along the Argentine-Bolivian 
border. 

Mexican interests also have been 
discussing with YPFB a proposed pipe- 
line for refined products between Co- 
chabamba, Oruro, and La Paz to assure 
a steady supply of oil to altiplano cities. 

Considerable interest also is being 
evinced in the proposed Bermejo-Camiri 
pipeline. The study of a route and other 
specifications which was undertaken by 
American interests for YPFB last year 
has now been completed. It remains for 
YPFB to step up its drilling program 


at Bermejo to prove the economic 
feasibility of constructing a pipeline link 
to the northern refineries. Although 
the current discussion has not ied 
to definite commitments, save that for 
the geophysical work, it is evidence of 
foreign capital’s growing interest in the 
Bolivian petroleum industry. 


Pressure for Wage Increases Grows 

A 1-day strike of commerce and 
industry white-collar employees on Feb- 
ruary 23 focused attention on the 
growing pressure for a new round of 
wage increases and carried important 
political implications in its aftermath. 
Because of the strong position taken by 
the Government, the strike was a fail- 
ure and union leaders were left with 
little choice but to accept an offer by 
the Minister of Mines, who is also 
executive secretary of the Bolivian La- 
bor Federation, that the Government 
would meet their demands within 5 
weeks. 


An important aspect of the strike 
was that if split the Bolivian labor 
movement, at least temporarily, into 
two opposing camps. 


Meat Supply Down 


Beef practically disappeared from the 
La Paz market during February, be- 
cause of the difficulty of flying meat 





ota 
Denmark Issues New 
10-Crown Notes 


New Danish 10-crown notes, 
slightly larger than the type pre. 
viously current, have been issue¢ 
by the National Bank of Denmark 
since March 15, 


Notes of the previous issue wil] 
cease to be legal tender after 
December 31, 1954, but will be 
redeemed at the National Bank 
during 1955.—Emb., Copenhagen, 











Afghanistan Invites 


Foreign Investment 


Foreign capital henceforth will be 
given an opportunity to invest in Af. 
ghanistan, and thus aid in increasing the 
nation’s productive power, the Minister 
of National Economy has declared, Dis- 
cussing the Government’s economic 


policy in February, he declared that the 
Ministry of National Economy was con- 
sidering the removal of obstacles to in- 
vestment and would shortly prepare 
rules and regulations intended to attract 
foreign capital. (See Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Mar. 15, 1954, p. 17.) 

Stating that his Ministry was already 
in contact with some foreign firms, the 
Minister added that it would also “study 
proposals and views of companies which 
will get in touch With us . . . intending 
to invest capital, mixed with local cap 
ital, or otherwise.” He. indicated that 
Afghanistan is interested primarily in 
encouraging investment in industrial 
rather than commercial activities. 

The Minister also indicated that the 
Government accepts responsibility for 
planning and carrying out a program of 
economic development. He gave && 
surances, however, that although the 
Government’s economic policy is to b 
based on the principle of a “directed o 
guided economy,” individual economic 
activities would not be restricted unless 
detrimental to the public interest. 


——, 





from the lowland producing areas 1 
the consuming centers of the altiplano 
during the rainy season, The normal 
difficulties encountered in supplying 
meat to La Paz and other highland 
cities reportedly have been aggrava 
by the fact that contraband shipments 
from the Beni to Brazil bring higher 
prices than are obtainable in the co} 
trolled national market. 

To remedy the situation, the Gover 
ment, at the end of the month, re 
the ceiling price from the higher grade 
cuts of beef while maintaining the 
ceiling of 120 bolivianos a kilogram @ 
other cuts.—Emb., La Paz. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


—_ 





Import Quotas Set for 
Rye, Rye Flour, Meal 


By proclamation of the President, 

import quotas for rye, rye flour, and 

meal, from all sources have been 

set at 31 million pounds for the period 

April 1 to June 30, 1954, and 186 million 

pounds for the period July 1, 1954, to 
June 30, 1955. 

The proclamation, issued March 31, 
under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, puts into effect the 
recommendations of the U. S. Tariff 
Commission with respect to these com- 
modities. 

It was found necessary in order to 
prevent imports from materially inter- 
fering with the domestic price-support 
program for rye. Rye imports thus far 
in the current crop year have increased 
sharply in comparison with the preced- 
ing year. At the same time, a record 
percentage of the 1953 crop has been 
placed under price-support loans and 
burdensome stocks are in prospect, 

. In one respect—the quota period—the 
President modified the recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission. Instead of a 
continuing restriction on rye imports, 
as the Commission suggested, the Presi- 


dent provided for termination of the 
quota on June 30, 1955. A new investi- 
gation by the Commission and a fresh 
consideration of the facts by the Presi- 
dent, therefore, would be required if 
there appeared to be a need for 
restrictive measures against imports of 
rye beyond the terminal date of this 
proclamation. 


N. Y. Exporters Fined for 
Filing False Statements 


Two New York exporters have been 
convicted for filing false information in 
shippers export declarations from which 
statistics on U. S. exports are compiled 
by the Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, according to 
notification received by the Census 
Bureau. 

Fines of $3,000 each were assessed 
against Harris S, Levy and Max Levine, 
partners in a New York export business, 
by the U. S. District Court in the 
Southern District of New York on 
March 30, 1954. The court’s action came 
after Levy and Levine pleaded guilty 
on February 16, 1954, to two counts in 
an indictment charging them with 
knowingly filing false export informa- 
tion. 








WHEREAS the American Repub- 
lics jointly and severally honor April 
14 as a date of Hemisphere signif- 
icance, since that day sixty-four years 
ago marked the beginning of the 
association which has developed into 
the Organization of American States 
and in which the twenty-one Ameri- 
can Republics are Member States; 


WHEREAS the Tenth Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference this year focuses at- 
tention once again upon the funda- 
mental importance of inter-American 
Solidarity as an indispensable bul- 
wark of the free world; 

WHEREAS the reciprocal friend- 
ship, mutual respect, and steadfast 
cooperation of the American Repub- 
lics stand as an example which other 
nations have come to recognize and 
accept as a working-model for inter- 
national relationships; 

WHEREAS for all of the foregoing 
reasons April 14 is a recurrent occa- 
sion for thanksgiving and rejoicing 
on the part of the people of the 
United States in common with the 
sister nations of America: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT 
D. EISENHOWER, President of the 
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Pan American Day, 1954 
By the President of the United States of America 
A Proclamation 


United States of America, do hereby 
proclaim Wednesday, April 14, 1954, 
as Pan American Day for celebration 
by the people of this nation as the 
day of the Americas and a day for ° 
expressing that good will toward the - 
other American peoples and that 
faith in our mutual adherence to the 
principles of freedom and democracy 
which have inspired our independ- 
ence as nations and~cemented our 
cooperation as neighbors, 


I call upon officials of the Federal, 
State, and local Governments; repre- 
sentatives of civic, educational, and 
religious organizations; agencies of 
the press, radio, television, motion 
picture, and other media of commu- 
nication; and all the people of the 
United States of America, to coop- 
erate im fitting observance of Pan 
American Day, by ceremonies or 
other public activities appropriate to 
the occasion, as a symbol of inter- 
American solidarity. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused 
the Seal of the United States of 
America to be affixed. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 








April 12, 1954 


Government Exchanges 
Surplus Commodities 


Barter of $1.6 million worth of Gov- 
ernment-owned farm commodities for 
24,600 long tons of fertilizer produced 
in Germany, Austria, and Japan has 
been announced by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The fertilizer will 
be used by the Army’s Corps of En- 
gineers in carrying on civilian re- 
habilitation operations in South Korea. 

Three contracts were involved in the 
barter deals, Two agreements were 
entered into between the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the North 
American Continental Co., Inc., New 
York City, for the exchange of 10,000 
long tons of German ammonium sul- 
fate nitrate and 4,800 long tons of 
Japanese ammonium sulfate for $1,404,- 
000 worth of surplus farm products. 


The other contract, between CCC and 
the C. B. Fox Co., New Orleans, covered 
the trading of 9,800 long tons of Aus- 
trian calcium ammonium nitrate for 
about $567,000 worth of agricultural 
commodities. The surplus commodities 
to be exchanged are at the option of 
the exporter, and may be wheat or corn 
or other CCC-owned commodities avail- 
able for export. 

These transactions bring the total 
value of agricultural commodities bar- 
tered from the inception of the program 
in 1949 to date to about $109.1 million, 
of which $74.5 million were for strategic 
and critical items for the national 
stockpile and about $34.6 million rep- 
resented the value of materials to be 


_ used in foreign-aid programs of other 


Government agencies, ‘ 
Barter of CCC-owned commodities 
for materials produced abroad is au- 
thorized by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charter Act, as amended, 





Philippine Power... 


(Continued from Page 6) 
turbines, having 39,500 hp., 360 r. p . m.,, 
and three 27,800-kv.-a. generators. The 
dam at Ambuklao will be the second 
highest of its type in the world, 

The electricity produced will provide 
a substantial increase of power to 
Manila and also will supply the Baguio 
mining district. An immediate foreign- 
exchange saving estimated at $2.7 
million annually will result from the 
displacement of diesel oil-generated 
power. The increased availability of 
power will stimulate the growth of new 
industries and contribute significantly 
to the economic development of the 
country. ‘ 

In addition, the project will promo’ 
the use of sound irrigation methods in 
the central Luzon plain area drained 
by the river. Improved flood control 
also will result. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Italy Provides for Insurance of 
Export Credits and Financing 


Italy, under a program designed to expand exports, has put into— 


effect two preliminary measures—insurance of export credits and 
medium-term financing of exports against bills relating to export credits. 


The two measures have the following points in common: 


® Both relate to credits for “s 


in the financing provisions to mean 
products whose delivery is usually of 
a long-lead nature and for which prog- 
ress payments usually are made, that 
is, primarily certain machinery and 
other mechanical engineering products. 

@ Both the insurance, or guaranty, 
provisions against exceptional delays 
for the Italian exporter in collecting 
the lire equivalent of sums which the 
foreign purchaser has paid, because 
of difficulties in currency transfers, and 
the financing provisions for the re- 
discounting of and advances against 
export bills apply to exports to the 
nondollar and non-EPU areas only un- 
der certain conditions, The conditions 
specified are that the Governments of 
the importing countries have authorized 
importation of the goods and assumed 
the obligation to authorize transfer of 
the sums due for principal, interest, 
and accessory payments within the 
framework of payments agreements 
with Italy; and, if no payments agree- 
ments exist with Italy on the due 
dates of the credits, such importing 
countries must have agreed not to 
limit transfer of the aforesaid sums 
paid by the importer according to the 
terms of the contract. 


Insurance To Cover Special Risks 

The National Insurance Institute 
(INA) is authorized to guarantee, on 
behalf of the State, export credits 
stemming from the export of special 
supplies. This is to be done through 
insuring directly or through insurance 
agencies authorized under the terms 
of Royal Decree Law No. 966 of April 
29, 1923. The following risks are 
covered: 

@® Wars, revolutions, uprisings, riots. 

@ Elemental risks, such as earth- 
quakes, tidal waves, volcanic eruptions, 
floods, and cyclones, 

@ Supension or cancellation of orders 
resulting from these events, or from 
general provisions adopted by the im- 
porting country, or subsequently by 
Italy’s forbidding execution of the or- 
ders, 

@ General payments moratoria. 


® Difficulties in currency transfers 
involving exceptional delays, defined as 
in excess of 12 months from date of 
payment by the foreign importer. 

Four years is the maximum normal 
delay for which the Government guar- 
anty can be given, calculated from 
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pecial” export supplies, interpreted 


date of shipment, or for exports which, 
according to general commercial prac- 
tice, are paid for on a progress basis, 
even while being manufactured, from 
the due date of each progress payment. 

The aggregate share of the Govern- 
ment guaranty is limited to 70 percent 
of the credit, regardless of the part in- 
sured with the insurance agencies, and 
for each risk a quota of 15 percent of 
the value of the credit must be borne 
by the exporter, 

Damages consisting of total or par- 
tial loss of the credit are compensable 
after periods varying from 6 to 12 
months from the due date of an un- 
liguidated credit. Credits 6 months 
overdue are considered a 25-percent 
loss of the Government-guaranteed 
credit; credits 9 months overdue, a 
further 25-percent loss; and credits 1 
year overdue a loss of the remaining 
50 percent. However, on risks taken 
on account of suspension or cancella- 
tion of orders or difficulties in currency 
transfers, claims will be allowed only 
after 12 months have elapsed from the 
date of suspension or cancellation of 
the order or payment or from the date 
of payment by the purchaser. 

The guaranty is granted in the cur- 
rency of the credit. Premiums and in- 
demnities are paid in lire at the ex- 
change rate on day of liquidation. 

Premiums collected on amounts of 
State-guaranteed coverage and those 
collected by insurance companies on 
amounts in excess thereof, exclusive 
of the 15 percent borne by the exporter, 
are exempt from the insurance tax. 
All insurance contracts, policies, re- 
ceipts, and other deeds in connection 
with transactions appertaining to the 
State-guaranteed coverage are exempt 
from payment of stamp and registra- 
tion taxes. 

The insurance and reinsurance pre- 
miums. shall be fixed on an annual 
basis within maximum and minimum 
limits set by decree of the Minister of 
the Treasury. _ 


Medium-Term Credits Financed 

The, Central Institute of Medium- 
Term Credit (Mediocredito) is author- 
ized to rediscount bills relating to 
medium-term credits deriving from ex- 
ports of special supplies and to grant 
advances to the credit institutes and 
agencies against collateral formed by 


—. 


Turkey Amends Customs 
Law, Revises Tariff 


Turkey has amended its basic cug. 
toms law and revised its tariff by new 
legislation effective June 6. 


All specific rates of the tariff are to 
be replaced with ad valorem duties and 
the “Brussels” nomenclature of the 
European Customs Union is to be 
adopted for 
poses. 

The effective rates of duty on items 
bound in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade are understood to 
remain the same as under the old tar- 
iff, although details of the new legis- 
lation will not be available until an 
English translation is received from the 
U. S. Embassy in Ankara. However, the 
conversion from specific to ad valorem 
duties on unbound items appears to in- 
volve effective rate increases in most 
instances. 

The new law, No. 6290, was approved 
by the Grand National Assembly on 
February 26, and published in Official 
Gazette No. 8651 of March 6, 1954, 
Law No. 1499 of July 1, 1929, which 
established the old tariff schedule was 
abolished by the new legislation.—Emb, 
Ankara. 





these export bills (as per article 3 
of the Legge cambiaria). Such finane- 
ing of exports to the nondollar and 
non-EPU currency areas is subject to 
the provisos already outlined and is 
limited to the duration period of the 
credit extended by the Italian exporter 
and in any case to 4 years, calulated 
as specified, except on the basis of a 
guaranty assumed by the Italian Gov- 
ernment. These rediscounts and ad- 
vances may not exceed 75 percent of 
each loan originally granted by the 
aforementioned medium-credit insti 
tutes and agencies. Commercial banks 
are excluded from this type of opera- 
tion. 

Rediscounts and advances are made 
in lire. Rediscounted bills expressed 
in foreign currencies are paid in lire 
at the exchange rate in effect on day 
of rediscount. Upon the expiration of 
discounted bills, or even earlier if they 
are partially or totally withdrawn, the 
amount in lire due Mediocredito is 
computed at the same exchange rates 
applied to rediscounts. 

The rate of interest which Medio 
credito will assess on its credits is 
not specified, but it probably will be 
4 percent. 

These measures were put into effect 
by law No. 955 of December 22, 1953, 
published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of 
December 31, 1953, and effective the 
day after publication—Emb.; Rome. 


World Trade Week, May 16-22. 
Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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India Sets 65,000-Ton 
Scrap Export Quota 


A total export quota of 65,000 
long tons of iron and steel scrap 
has been set by the Government 
of India for the year 1954. 

The categories of scrap per- 
mitted export under the quota are 
turnings and borings; auto scrap, 
including chassis and all other 
automobile parts; condemned, old, 
and broken machinery parts, not 
more than 5 percent of which 
may be cast iron; and sheet cut- 
tings and punchings. 

Of the quota, 50,000 tons may 
consist of the first three cate- 
gories, and 15,000 tons of sheet 
cuttings and punchings. 

Export licenses will be granted 
only on condition that the ex- 
porter make available to domestic 
steel plants at least 25 percent 
of the quantity to be exported. 

The United States in 1952 im- 
ported from India 11,831 long tons 
of iron and steel scrap valued at 
$479,968; in 1951 it imported 19,- 











a long tons valued at $720,126. 





India Lowers Raw Cotton 
Duty, Raises Cloth Tax 


The Indian import duty on raw cot- 
ton, amounting to 2 annas a pound, plus 
a surcharge of 5 percent of the duty, 
has been abolished, effective February 


28, as one of the tax adjustments made 
under the new Government of India 
budget. 

On the same date, the increased rates 
of the excise tax on cotton cloth manu- 
factured in India became effective. The 
new rates, in annas a square yard, with 
previous tax rates shown in parentheses, 
are as follows: (1 anna=US$1.3125): 
Superfine categories, over 47 counts, 
2% (2); fine categories, between 35 and 
47 counts, 1% (1%); and coarse and 
medium categories, below 35 counts, 
% (%). 

An excise duty of 1% annas a yard 
on mill rayon, in addition to a levy of % 
anna a yard for a handloom promotion 
fund, also was imposed under the new 
budget levies. 

The increased revenue from the 
higher excise duties is estimated to 
more than offset the loss resulting from 
abolition of the import duty on cotton. 
The transition from import duties on 
tfaw materials to excise duties on goods 
manufactured from them was expected 
to simplify export procedures by re- 
Moving the complications involved in 
granting import duty drawbacks. Excise 
Manufacturing taxes are not applicable 
to export goods. 
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may not be imported. 
Quotas will be established for the re- 
stricted goods within the limits of an 


import allocation amounting to 3 million 
dinars (US$8.4 million). 

Hard-currency goods essential to the 
Iraq economy will be licensed only under 
specified conditions and only for ex- 
perienced merchants, or merchants who 
have previously dealt in such imported 
goods. A total of 13 million dinars 
(US$36.4 million) is allotted for com- 
modities from hard-currency countries 
exclusive of Government orders. 


Principal Changes Indicated 


Principal changes in the Government’s 
import policy for 1954 are as follows: 

@ Commodities with limited alloca- 
tions, formerly divided into 4 classes 
with a separate set of regulations for 
each class, are combined into 1 class and 
the regulations are unified. 


@ Importers may apply for licenses to 
import any of the restricted goods either 
with or without allocation of foreign 
exchange. 

Formerly there was a group of re- 
stricted commodities whose import could 
be licensed only without allocation of 
foreign exchange. 


@ The quota for each article on the 
restricted list will be the total amount 
of that article that may be imported, 
irrespective of whether or not foreign 
exchange is granted to the importer. 

In previous years quotas set for goods 
on the restricted list limited only im- 
ports for which licenses and allocations 
of foreign exchange were granted. The 
same goods could be imported in un- 
limited quantities if the importer did 
not receive an allocation of foreign ex- 
change. 


@ Importers will have more difficulty 
in obtaining licenses for restricted goods 
which have already arrived at port of 
entry, and importers have been warned 
against ordering goods before import li- 
censes are granted, a practice common 
in previous years. 

@ Merchants are not authorized to 
exceed their import quotas to the value 
of date exports, a rmethod employed in 
1953 and not particularly successful. 

Essential Dollar Goods Licensed 

The conditions under which import 
licenses may be issued for hard-currency 
imports are the following: 

@ Import licenses will be issued only 
against official foreign exchange. Ap- 
plications for import of commodities 


CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


lraq Outlines 1954 Import Program, 
Sets $36.4 Million for Dollar Area 


Iraq this year will permit import of soft-currency goods within two 
classifications—unrestricted goods, and restricted goods within a quota— 
according to an outline of the 1954 import program released by the Iraq 
Directorate of Imports on February 28. 


Luxury items and commodities similar to those produced in Iraq 





without foreign exchange will not be 
accepted unless the goods are for per- 
sonal requirements and not for business 
purposes, 

@ Applications for licensing with offi- 
cial foreign exchange imports “of goods 
arrived” will not be accepted. 


@ Requests for import of commodities 
on the basis of sight drafts or shipping 
documents will not be accepted. ve 


Commodities that may be imported 
from hard-currency countries are the 
following: 


Textiles, Clothing, and Dyes 


Cotton textiles; secondhand clothing; dyes 
for textiles. 


Building Materials 


Rolled steel joists: round bars of various 
kinds; corners, flat bars, angle irons, T-bars, 
etc., of iron or steel; wood of various kinds, 
including plywood; window glass of various 
kinds; oil and water paints; iron sheets of 
various kinds; metal sheets; water fittings, 
including pipes, taps, plumbing fixtures, 
water heaters; window metal screens; car- 
entry accessories, including latches, hinges, 

Its, locks, etc.; wooden ‘hails and screws. 


Automobiles, Accessories, Spare Parts, 
and Equipment 


Passenger cars: trucks, buses, and station 
wagons; automobile spare parts and acces- 
sories; automobile rubber tires and tubes; 
garage and workshop equipment; handtools 
and appliances; automobile and other bat- 
teries; high-grade lubricating oils and 
greases for automobiles; low-grade lubricat- 


(Continued on Page 14) 





Finland, Iceland Project 
Trade Under New Agreement 


Trade contemplated under a new 1- 
year agreement between Finland and 
Iceland will have an annual value of 
£1.2 million in each direction, or about 
equal to the exchange of goods between 
the two countries in 1953. 

Iceland’s exports to Finland are to 
consist mainly of fish and fish products, 


plus small amounts of sheep casings, © 


sheep skins, and other items. 


Forest products will be the principal 
Finnish export to Iceland, and grass 
seed, rubber footwear, «metal products, 
machines and apparatus, and electric 
equipment also will be supplied. 

The agreement, replacing a similar 
agreement expired on February 4, was 
signed at Helsinki on February 20. It 
is effective for 1 year beginning Febru- 
ary 1, and will be extended automati- 
cally for an additional year unless 
denounced by either party.—Leg., Rey- 
kjavik. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Colombia Sets Prices, 
Modifies Import Ban 


Colombia has specified minimum im- 
port prices for certain commodities 
formerly on its list of prohibited imports 
and thus has ended the temporary pro- 
hibition on them, by Office of Exchange 
Registry circular No. 266 of March 1 
and resolutions 17 and 18. 

Importation of these products was 
temporarily suspended on February 19, 
1953, when Colombian regulations were 
modified to allow the importation of 
some formerly prohibited items. The 
temporary prohibition was found neces- 
sary to allow Colombian authorities 
ample time to establish import prices 
upon which to base ad valorem duties 
and import taxes. 

The tariff items upon’ which import 
prices now have been fixed were listed 
in an article on modification of Colom- 
bian import regulations published in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, March 15, 
1954, page 14. These items were incor- 
rectly described there as free for entry, 
whereas they should have been de- 
scribed as temporarily prohibited entry. 


New Import Lists Established 


For purposes of import licensing 
Colombia has established two lists of 
products: 

Group I contains items not on the 
prohibited list prior to February 19, 
1953, and some items appearing on the 
list before that date but now import- 
able from countries\ with which Co- 
lombia has a balanced trade—that is, 
the United States and Canada—or with 
which it has trade agreements— 
Ecuador, Belgium, Denmiark, England, 
Finland, France, Western Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and Sweden. 

Group II items also appeared on the 
prohibited list -before February 19, 
1953, and are now importable from the 
same countries as are the Group I 
items, but these items are subject to 
the Colombian additional 40-percent 
import tax established on that date for 
the purpose of discouraging excessive 
imports and protecting domestic indus- 
try. This tax may be waived for items 
imported through the use of import 
certificates, 

Minimum prices have not been estab- 
lished for all products whose importa- 
tion has been temporarily suspended. 
Such prices and the lifting of the tem- 
porary import ban will be announced 
by the Office of Exchange Registry in 
due course. . 

The minimum prices established may 
be obtained from the American Repub- 
lics Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





U. S. exports of chemicals and re- 
lated products declined to $64.3 million 
in January 1954 from $82.5 million in 
December 1953, 
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Sweden To Buy Coffee 
Under Colombian Pact 


Sweden, under a new trade agree- 
ment signed with Colombia on Febru- 
ary 8, undertakes to purchase $6 million 
worth of Colombian coffee, of which 
one-half is to be acquired directly from 
Colombia, including acquisitions to a 
value of $2 million in the first 6 months 
the agreement is in force. As under 
the preceding arrangement, all pay- 
ments are to be made in freely con- 
vertible dollars. 


Colombia, unlike under the former 
agreement, undertakes to permit un- 
limited entry of Swedish merchandise 
as it does from countries with which 
it has a more or less balanced trade or 
a trade agreement. 


Articles imported directly by either 
of the two countries may not be reex- 
ported to third nations except as may 
be previously agreed by both Colombia 
and Sweden. 

Figures indicating the trend of Swed- 
ish-Colombian trade in recent years 
are as follows: 


[In thousands of Colombian pesos *] 


Colombian Colombian 
exports imports 

f.o. b. value e.i.f. value 
SE ee 6,474 11,665 
| ae - Slreee! . 9278 15,499 
1961......... iinananideangenadii 13,768 15, 203 
ei . 14,526 19,405 
1953 (preliminary) . 17,680 19,805 


11 Colombian peso—US$0.40. 


The agreement, signed in Bogota, re- 
places and amplifies the former agree- 
ment expired on January 26. It is 
retroactive to January 27 and is effec- 
tive for 1 year only, that is, until Jan- 
uary 26, 1955. It contains no provision 
for automatic extension and may be 
denounced by either party upon 2 
months’ advance notice.—Emb., Bogota. 





Mexico Classifies Poultry 
Feed, Sets Up New Duty 


A new specific classification has been 
established for poultry feed in the Mexi- 
can import tariff effective March 31, as 
follows: 

2.20.05, Mixtures, preparations, and prod- 
ucts of organic origin, even with mineral 
products added, as well as vitamins, provided 
their use for feeding poultry is proved and 
their commercial appearance clearly so speci- 
files, previously registered with the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Livestock. Duty: 0.01 peso 
per gross kilogram and 1 percent ad valorem. 

Poultry feed apparently previously 
was classified under item No. 2.20.04 
covering unspecified prepared fodder, 
dutiable at 0.025 peso a gross kilogram 
and 12% percent ad valorem. 

Inasmuch as the new classification 
was established after February 15, it is 
not subject to the flat 25-percent in- 
crease in Mexican import duties effec- 
tive on that date-—+Diario Oficial, 
March 23, 1954. 





Germany Lifts Controls 
On Currency Import 


Restrictions formerly imposed 
on import of German marks 
(DM), in notes or coins, into the 
Federal Republic of Germany by 
tourists and postal channels have 
been lifted, effective April 1, by 
general license No. 68/54 pub- 
lished on March 12, 


Foreign visitors to the German 
Federal Republic may use the 
German currency they import for 
travel costs and personal ex- 
penses, but the currency may not 
be credited to DM accounts on 
foreign banks or to the DM ac- 
counts of foreigners, 











Belgium, Yugoslavia 
Sign Trade Protocol 


The third supplementary protocol to 
the Yugoslav-Belgian trade agreement 
of September 11, 1948, to cover the 
year 1954, was signed in Belgrade at 
the end of February, according to an 
official Yugoslav announcement. 

The agreement provides for an ex- 
change of commodities worth $24 mil- 
lion in each direction. 

Important Yugoslav imports from 
Belgium are to include coke to a volume 
of 40,000 metric tons; ceramic materi- 
als, 10,000 tons; machinery and electro- 
technical material, 100,000 tons; iron 
and steel products, 100,000 tons; non- 
ferrous metals and products, 15,000 
tons; organic dyes and other chemicals, 
rayon thread, and fibers, and other tex- 
tile raw materials, glass, etc. 

Principal Yugoslav exports to Bel- 
gium are to include fresh fruit; corn, 
30,000 metric tons; canned fish; wine, 
50,000 hectoliters; tobacco; hides and 
leather and leather goods; chemicals; 
sawn wood; railway ties, 100,000 units; 
ferromanganese, ferrochrome, zinc and 
chromium concentrate, and sinter mag- 
nesite. 

Yugoslav exports to the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi are to total 
US$lmillion and Yugoslav imports from 
those areas are scheduled at $400,000. 


Jute, Other Felts Under 
Import Control in Mexico 


Felts of jute and other rigid 
vegetable fibers, Mexican import tariff 
classification No. 4.31.00, have been 
added to Mexico's list of items requiring 
prior import permit from the Ministry 
of Economy, effective March 18.—Diarie 
Oficial, March 18, 1954, 








U. S. imports of chemicals and re 
lated products rose to $23 million i 
January 1954 from 22 million in De 
cember 1953, 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Egypt Eases Controls 
On Sterling Imports 


Egypt has liberalized its import 
controls for soft-currency goods, the 
Government announced on March 11, 
to provide equipment and raw materials 
for Egyptian industry and encourage 
industrialization and capital investment 
in Egypt. 

Permits will be granted for import 
of some goods from the sterling area 
and from the payments-agreements 
countries including Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Western Germany, the Neth- 
erlands, and Belgium, payment to be 
made in official sterling. 

These goods are included under the 
following Egyptian tariff items: 

No. 599. Wooden bobbins, tubes, reels for 
spinning and weaving. 


530, yz! felts and felted woolen 
fabrics for paper factories and other plants. 


§31, Felted fabrics for the manufacture of 
card clothing. 

532, Textile transmission belts. 

535, All other textile technical articles not 
@sewhere specified. 

681. Refractory bricks and refractory parts 
for construction. 

675, Needles for tulle-making, lace-making, 


knitting. and similar machines. 

678, Springs of all kinds for carriages, 
automobiles, wagons, or locomotives, made of 
steel. 

Chapter 72, Boilers, machinery, mechanical 


apparatus and appliances, and detached parts 
theredf except: Weigffing apparatus other 
than precision scales; machines for printing, 
printing presses, printing and typesetting 
machines, apparatus for stereotyping; sewing 
machines of all kinds, smbrelaesinet machines 
with cranks: automatic distributors and 
similar appartus; automatic fire extinguish- 
ers, 


No. 777, Electric generators, electric motors, 
and transformers. 


781, Magnetos and sparking apparatus for 
internal-combustion motors. 


787, Electric medical apparatus. 
789, Insulated wires and cables for electric 


7%, Carbons for electrical purposes. 


792(a). Electric and electrotechnical appa- 
ratus and parts thereof, not elsewhere speci- 
fled, weighing 250 grams and more per unit. 


809, Dredgers, floating elevators, floatin 
gates.for drydocks, tugs, towboats, an 
Other similar vessels. 


827, Detached parts and pieces, not speci- 

fied, of all instruments and apparatus for 
recision, measuring, drawing, surveying, 
evel finding, and plan drawing, included 
Under items Nos. 812-816 bis. 


S40. Detached parts and pieces not speci- 
fled, of instruments for observation, geodesy, 
optics, photography, astronomy, and cos- 
liad included under items Nos. 828-836 

In 1952, the last year for which 
detailed statistics are available, Egyp- 
tian imports of goods in these categories 

all sources were valued at 
E£21,129,000 (1 Egyptian pound=US- 
$2.87.—Emb., Cairo. 

The items on which the Egyptian 
duties were revised in anticipation of 
this relaxation of import controls are 
listed in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
March 15, 1954, page 11. 





Nicaraguan production of sesame and 
cottonseed in 1953 is estimated at 5,500 
short tons and 35,000 short tons, respec- 
tively, against 14,250 and 27,500 tons in 
the preceding year.—Emb., Managua. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Chile Restricts Imports and Travel 


A series of measures placing stricter 
controls on Chilean import operations 
and travel for the purpose of limiting 
drastically the purchase of foreign ex- 
change on the curb, or free, market 
has been initiated, the Chilean National 
Foreign Trade Council (CONDECOR) 
announced on March 17. 

New procedures for approval of ex- 
change cover for dollar and sterling 
imports were placed in effect by a 
circular later issued to Chilean banks, 

Credits may be opened only for food; 
fuel; lubricants; and industrial, phar- 
maceutical, and medicinal raw materi- 
als and repair parts. Banks must obtain 
the specific approval of CONDECOR to 
cover credits or collections despite 
previous import-license approval. Ex- 
porters shipping to Chile on other than 
letter-of-credit terms may now expe- 
rience a much more extended delay on 
collections than they have in the past. 

Customs Clearance Tightened 


Among innovations that will affect 
commodity import operations is the 
requirement that in clearing goods 
through customs the original factory 
invoice must be presented in all but 
exceptional cases and the _ import- 
license applications must include detail- 
ed specifications, by type, quality, and 
value, of each item to be covered by the 
license. Moreover, the selling prices of 
all imported goods are to be set 
officially. 

Importers involved in discrepancies 
between descriptions of goods specified 
in license applications and import docu- 
ments and the merchandise actually 
imported will be subject to cancellation 
of registration. Importers found bring- 
ing in goods against payment with 
funds other than those provided by 
CONDECOR, that is, bringing in goods 
on falsely stated invoices against 
“under the table” payment with foreign 
exchange purchased on the curb, also 
will be subject to revocation of regis- 
tration. 





— 
Indian Kyanite Export 


Quotas Set 


Established shippers and mine 
owners in India will be permitted 
to export during the year 1954 
the same quantity of kyanite ore 
which they shipped in 1953. 

Mine owners, after using their 
entire export quotas, may apply 
for additional quotas. Mine own- 
ers not previously engaged in ex- 
porting kyanite also may submit 
-applications for export allotments. 

Exports of kyanite ore from 
India in 1953 totaled 14,791 long 
tons, of which 3,373 tons were 
destined for the United States. 











All exchange brokers and others 
dealing on the curb will be required to 
keep a record of each sale, in which 
the name, identity card number, ad- 
dress, and profession of the purchaser 
will be noted, as well as the amount 
of exchange purchased and the purpose 
for which it is intended. 

Chileans going abroad before being 
issued passports will be required to 
present a statement to the National 
Foreign Trade Council indicating the 
amount and orgin of the foreign ex- 
change they are taking with them and 
the purpose of the trip. This statement, 
after being approved by the Ministry 
of Economy, will accompany the pass- 
port application. 

Chileans returning from abroad will 
be limited strictly to purely personal 
items in the article they may bring in. 

All travel by Government officials is 
suspended indefinitely, and travel by 
scholarship holders is to be postponed 
for a period of 6 months.—Emb., San- 
tiago. 





Colombia Lowers Tax 
On Wheat Imports 


The special Colombian tax, or quota 
fee, on wheat imports has been reduced 
from 25. centavos to 16 centavos a kilo- 
gram (1 centavo=US$0.004). 


Import licenses have been granted 
freely for wheat since this special tax 
was lowered, whereas for several weeks 
previously licenses were withheld pend- 
ing a decision as to the rate. 

About 3,700 tons of U. S, wheat re- 
cently were purchased for immediate 
delivery, the first large purchase of 
U. S. wheat in some time, according to 
the Colombian Embassy in Washington, 
D. C. Total Colombian wheat purchases 
in 1954 are variously forecast at 20,000 
to 35,000 tons. 

The tax reduction, put into effect by 
decree No, 223 of January 28, contained 
in Office of Exchange Registry circular 
No. 258 of February 16 as one of a 
series of anti-inflationary measures 
undertaken by the Government in 
recent weeks, is intended to lower 
domestic flour and bread prices and 
thus assist in holding down the cost of 
living. ° 

The tax was first established by de- 
cree No. 1469 of 1952 and the proceeds 
used for development of domestic wheat 
production. Decree No. 2011 of 1953 
increased the rate from 16 centavos to 
25. centavos a_ kilogram, permitted 
wheat imports, which had been pro- 
hibited temporarily, to be resumed, and 
established the present requirement 
that prior approval for imports must be 
obtained from the Ministries of Devel- 
opment and Agriculture, a requirement 
still in effect—Emb., Bogota. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


NOTE: Quotations are based on selling rates, in units of foreign currency per dollar. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, ‘and the Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at § 


gourdes to a dollar. 








































































































Average rate Latest available quotations 
Count Onit T of exchange > : 

e ae aap . 1983 1958 1953 Asqueninete Date 
(annual) (annual) November Rate U. S. currency 1954 

Argentina........ Peso. .| Basic 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 $0.1333 Mar. 18 
Preferential 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 -2000 Do. 
Legal free. 14.21 14.03 13.97 13.97 0716 Do, 
Bolivia............| Boliviano........| Official * 60.60 60.60 190.00 190.00 -0053 Do. 

i § > ere 101.00 101.00 720.00 1400.00 -0007 Feb. 27 

Curb 2192.00 * 400.00 eeneiien na mencanalal Gidea >. 

Brazil*........i..| Cruzeiro. Official 18.72 18.72 *18.82 18.82 -0531 Mar. 15 

ST EE "Gantiiiccncscatehiondll. ” aniis acsse eacanceesase 49.58 57.50 -0174 Mar. 22 

Chille...........4 Peso. Official. $1.10 $1.10 110.20 110.20 0091 Mar. 15 

Free market (curb)............. 86.14 122.27 206.00 275.00 -0036 Mar, 19 

Colombia...) Pes0....0000| Basic * 2.61 2.51 2.51 2.51 -3984 Mar. 16 
Costa Rica....| Colon... Official * 5.67 5.67 5.67 5.67 -1764 Do. 
Controlled free 7 ........cccees-e 7.70 6.77 6.65 6.65 1504 Do. 
Ecuador.........| Sucre. Central Bank (official)........ 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 -0660 Do. 

Free. 17.82 17.47 17.46 17.47 0572 Feb. 27 

Honduras.......| Lempira. Official. 2.02 2.02 2.02 2.02 -4950 Mar. 16 
MeXiC0......c0000) PE80.nen| Free 8.65 8.65 8.65 8.65 1156 Do. 
Nicaragua......| Cordob Official 5.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 -2000 Do. 
Basic 7.05 7.06 7.05 7.05 1418 Do. 

Curb. 7.03 7.27 7.72 7.75 -1290 Feb. 27 

Paraguay......... Guarani.........., Official * 15.00 15.00 15.00 0667 Mar. 15 

Controlled free..........cc-cccccse-s * 28.98 83.90 66.00 61.00 0164 ‘eb. 27 

Peru Sol Exchange certificate............ 15.08 15.43 18.59 20.00 -0500 Feb. 16 
Free. 15.23 16.55 18.72 20.20 0495 Do. 

Salvador.....-| COlOM..nsee| Free. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 4000 Mar. 15 
Uru gyay...nen| Pe80..0nee| Controlled 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 52638 Do. 
Commercial free...............- 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 4082 Do. 

Uncontrolled-nontrade......... 2.24 2.67 2.98 3.10 -2g26 Feb. 27 

Venesuela.......| Bolivar........../ Controlled free......................| 8.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 -2985 Mar, 15 




















1 Effective May 14, 1953, the par value of 
the boliviano was changed from 60 to 190 
bolivianos per US$1, and former a 
currency practices were eliminated. See 
explanatory notes in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, March 15, 1954, page 22. 

2 Average based on month-end quota- 
tions during 1951. 

* Approximate quotation at close of 
year. 

* Official selling rate changed August 1, 
1953, from 18.72 to 18.82 cruzeiros to ad- 
just for recent increase in proportional 


stamp rate on exchange transactions. 

’ New legal free-exchange market effec- 
tive February 21, 1953, 

*Rate established March 20, 1951. 

‘Costa Rican rates, previous to March 
1954, were reported as ‘controlled’ and 
*‘uncontrolled."’ 

5 August-December. See explanatory 
notes in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
March 15, 1954, page 22. 

*March-December average 
month-end quotations. 


based on 


* Auction rates in the Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo auctions of March 9, 1954, 
for U. 8S. dollars for 120 days delive 
ranged as follows: First category, 25-33. 
cruzeiros er dollar; second category, 
44.8-50.9; third category, 55.3-64.7; fourth 
category, 81.1-91.2; fifth we oe 131- 
149.2. These rates must be added to the 
official selling rate (with applicable taxes) 
in order to get the effective selling rates, 

(For explanation of rates, see explan- 
atory notes in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Mar. 15, 1954, p. 22.) 





Iraq Outlines... 


(Continued from Page 11) 


ing oils and greases for engines; brake and 
axle oils; automobile paints. 


Machines and Accessories 


Industrial machines and accessories; agri- 
cultural machines and accessories, includin 
jeep cars; printing presses, accessories an 
auxiliaries; excavating machinery, road and 
building machinery, accessories and auxil- 
iaries, including air compressors; engine 
belting and belt fasteners; sewing machines 
and accessories; rosin for machine belting. 


Medical “and Health Equipment and 
Appliances 


Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 
and drugs; peniciliin and other antibiotics; 
insecticides, disinfectants, and antiseptics; 
human plasma; medical and surgical instru- 
ments and appliances, including X-ray equip- 
ment; dental equipment and accessories; eye- 

lasses for sun and vision, and accessories; 

by powdered milk and foods; medical 
laboratory and analytical equipment and 
materials. 


Electrical and Technical Appliances 
Domestic electric gee (heaters, 


frons, washing machines); electrical fixtures 
and fittings, including bulbs; electric fans, 
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including exhaust fans; air conditioners and 
coolers and accessories; refrigerators and 
accessories; radio sets and parts, tubes, and 
radiophonographs; exposed motion picture 
films; unexposed motion picture films; mo- 
tion picture projectors and parts; carbons 
for motion picture projectors; hearing aids; 
voice recorders and parts; photographic ap- 
paratus and films. 


Domestic Appliances 


Oil heaters, parts, and accessories; oil 
cookers, ovens, and parts; lamps, lanterns, 
incandescent lamps, and parts and acces- 
sories: glasses for lanterns, lamps, and incan- 
descent lamps. 


Glassware and Earthenware 


Glassware and 
kinds. 


earthenware of various 


Stationery, Books, Reviews, Paper, and 
Cardboard 


Typewriters and accessories; adding, cal- 
culating, and numbering machines, parts and 
accessories; white writing paper; newsprint; 
pasteboard and cardboard; fountain pens and 
mechanical pencils; books, reviews, and other 
publications; stationery, including ink. 


Workshop and Industrial Requisites 


Industrial raw materials, including asphalt 
for roads, and trubenized cloth for industry; 


alumihum, unworked; maintenance materials. 


workshop equipment, spare parts of mé@- 
chines; chemical materials of various kinds; 
level gages; sulfur, raw or crushed, 


Miscellaneous 


Arms and ammunition; seeds and shoots; 
ropes and hoop iron; wrist watches, pod 
watches, clocks, and parts; dyes for leather; 
boot polish; fertilizers and fertilizing 
rials; wheat; miscellaneous commodities net 


specified. 
—Emb., Baghdad, 





Ireland Reimposes Import 
Duties on Tin Milk Cans 


The Irish Government has terminated 
the suspension of customs duty on tif 
milk cans in effect since July 1, 1943, 
and has reimposed the duty at the rate 
of 15 percent ad valorem for imports 
of tin milk cans from non-Commomn- 
wealth countries, and at 10 percent ad 
valorem for imports from the Common 
wealth, 

These changes were put into effect 
by two orders, both effective March 2. 
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U.S. Trade With Latin America 
Levels Off in 1953 


The value of U. S. imports from the American Republics increased 
gightly in 1953, while exports remained near the level to which they 
had dropped in the second half of 1952. 

Although the generally upward trend in imports from the 20 Re- 
publics in recent years continued into 1953, the annual total increased 


gly 1 percent, to $3,443 million. From 
high levels in the first half of the year, 
imports declined in the second half, 
partly in reflection of seasonal factors 
gd partly because of diminished U. S. 
industrial demand for raw materials. 
Shipments to the Republics, which 
had fallen off sharply during the general 


sump in exports after mid-1952, de- 
dined further in the first months of 
Foreign trade figures cited in this 
article (including tables) have been 
prepared by the U. 8. Trade Statistics 
Section, International Economic Analy- 
sis Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, from basic data tabulated by the 
Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


we aol 


1%3 when food shipments dropped. 
There was, however, a general increase 
in the second half of the year, and total 
exports for the full 12 months amounted 
to $3,130 million—roughly the same as 
the annual rate prevailing in the latter 
half of 1952, but about 10 percent below 
the total for that calendar year. 


The small rise in the value of imports 
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from Latin America during 1953 ap- 
pears to have stemmed from a fractional 
advance in average import prices, with 
no appreciable change in the volume of 
imports. Moderate increases in the unit 
values of several leading commodities— 
coffee, sugar, petroleum, and copper— 
outweighed sizable decreases in the 
prices of a number of metals, cordage 
fibers, and wool. Average export unit 
values also edged upward slightly, so 
that the “terms of trade” between the 
United States and Latin America re- 
mained virtually the same, in the 
aggregate, as in 1952, 


Import Surplus Reappears 


Decreased exports to the American 
Republics in the second half of 1952, 
accompanied by buoyant imports, had 
given rise to a shift from a U. S. export 
surplus to a marked excess of imports 
from the area. This import surplus 
continued until the last few months of 
last year, when exports rallied while 
imports were falling off. For the year 
as a whole, the excess of imports 
amounted to well over $300 million. 


Primarily as a result of this large 
U. S. merchandise import surplus, the 
American Republics, as a group, were 
able to raise the rate of growth in their 
gold and dollar holdings. Net additions 
to such assets through transactions with 
the United States were $270 million last 
year, as compared with about $135 mil- 
lion in 1952. On December 31, estimated 
gold reserves and dollar assets of the 
Republics were at the highest level of 
any year-end since 1946. Moreover, the 
amount of short-term debt owed to 
U. S. residents was reduced during the 
year by about $190 million. This reduc- 
tion, however, reflected primarily 
Brazil’s use of the proceeds of an Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan to cut down its 
backlog of obligations on commercial 
credits extended by the United States. 

Nearly every country shared in the 
improved merchandise balance of the 
area in 1953. Outstanding was the near- 
ly doubled excess of U. S. imports over 
exports in trade with Brazil. In addi- 
tion, there were ample rises in U. S. 
import surpluses with Argentina and 
Colombia, along with a substantial shift 
from an export to an import surplus in 
trade with Cuba. Only with Mexico and 
Haiti were U. S. export surpluses ap- 
preciably increased from 1952 to 1953. 


In each of these cases, dollar earnings 
from tourist expenditures helped to 
finance the larger gap. 

Recent changes in U. S. merchandise 
balances with individual countries may 
be traced more fully in table 2. 

With about one-third of all U. S. im- 
ports again coming from the American 
Republics in 1953, that area continued 
to hold the primacy gained during World 
War II. Canada and Western Europe, 
next in importance, each supplied some- 
what over one-fifth of total imports. 

As a destination for U. S. exports, 
however, Latin America dropped to 
third place last year as Canada’s ex- 
panding share edged slightly above that 
of the Republics. Western Europe stood 
in first place with 36 percent of the 
total, while Canada and Latin America 
received about 20 percent each. Exclu- 
sive of military-aid shipments, only a 
very small part of which went to the 
American Republics, the proportionate 
shares of the three areas were much 
closer and their ranking as markets for 
U. S. goods was significantly different— 
26 percent for Canada compared with 


Table 1.—U. S. Trade With Latin 
American Republics 
[Value in millions of dollars) 











'rcess 
of Sati 
exports 
. U.8. U.S. or im- 
Period Exports Imports ports (—) 
BIT hictinabeignhehotndinigiale 3,857.8 2,167.6 +1,690.2- 
1948 3,165.6 2,351.9 TS 
» ERR IN| 2,721.1 2,301.0 420; 
1950. 2,719.9 2,909.8 —189. 
1951 3,740.9 3,347.8 +393:1 
RB se RRS 479.9 3,411.1 +68.8 
» SIRENS er 3,130.0 3,442.6 —312.6 
1952 by quarters: 
TE nsec nbigiabiiins 976.9 876.1 +100.8 
SOCON ......ccereeee . 926.3 787.1 +139.2 
» PRN 773.7 854.5 —80.8 
Fourth 2... 803.0 893.5 —90.5 
1953 by quarters: 
|, eee 722.1 957.3 — 235.2 
eae 770.5 879.4 .—108.9 
I 798.2 853.2 —55.0 
OUTER, cccccorsecnnne 839.3 752.7 +86.6 


Table 2.—Balance-of-Merchandise 
Trade With Selected Countries 
[In millions of dollars) 








Excess of U.S. . 
exports or imports (—) 
Country 1951 1952 1958 
Total, incl. spec. cat..... 393.1 68.8 —312.6 
Total, excl. spec. cat.*. 259.2 -—70.2 —524.3 
Brazil .8 —243.8 —472.5 
Colombia .0 —153.2 —180.4 
Chile 6 —156.2 —144:4 
Argentina . —10.7 —77.8 
olivia A —26.1 —43.7 
Uruguay c —16.0 —27.9 
Cuba . 76.1 —4.4 
Haiti 4 3.3 12.1 
Central America : 38.6 29.3 
Peru 9 65.2 31.5 
Venezuela . 9 104.4 72.3 
Mexico .... wee | OBO. 256.2 289.3 
US eee —4.1 —8.0 —72.7 


1“Special category’’ exports are not report- 
ed by country; individual trade balances 
listed here are based on export totals 
exclusive of such goods. 














about 25 and 24 percent of Latin Amer- 
ica and Western Europe, respectively. 


Country Trends Vary 


Trends in U. S. imports from individ- 
ual countries varied during 1953. Sizable 
increases occurred in imports from 
Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, Argentina, 
and all of the Central American Re- 
publics, Each of these, with the excep- 
tion of Argentina and Guatemala, 
reached peak levels in 1953. In the area 
total, however, most of these gains were 
offset by substantial decreases in im- 


ports from Mexico, Brazil, Chile, and 
Haiti. 

Nearly two-thirds of the total decline 
in exports to the 20 Republics in 1953 
was concentrated in shipments to Brazil, 
but there were also sizable decreases in 
exports to Cuba, Mexico, Argentina, 
Chile, and Uruguay. On the other hand, 
exports to Colombia, Venezuela, and 
some of the smaller countries in the 
area expanded during 1953, with those 
to Colombia being well above the level 
of any previous year. 

Despite the divergent movements in 


Table 3.—U. 8S. Trade With Latin American Republics, by Country 


[Value in millions of dollars] 


Country 











Exports inel. reexports 


, General importa 
1953 


1951 1953 1951 1952 1953 
Total, incl. ‘‘special category"’ exports 3,740.9 3,479.9 3,130.0 3,347.8 3,411.1 3,442.6 
_ Total, excl. “‘special category’ exports ' 3,607.0 3,340.9 2,918.3 ' : : 
Mexico 712.1 666.2 6444 3260 410.0 355.1 
Central America .... 222.7 254.4 264.6 2126 215.8 235.2 
Costa Rica . 31.6 34.1 37.9 27.9 31.0 34.9 
Guatemala 47.3 40.3 44.4 64.4 64.4 63.3 
Honduras . 33.9 42.3 35.7 23.7 22.5 29.8 
Nicaragua .......... 21.3 25.3 26.1 20.7 22.8 24.9 
Panama a 46.6 75.4 83.2 12.3 14.0 17.0 
El Salvador ............... 42.0 37.0 37.2 63.7 61.1 65.2 
Caribbean Area: 
Cuba 539.8 515.9 426.6 417.8 439.8 431.0 
Dominican Republic . 48.5 54.1 47.2 49.1 65.8 2.4 
Haiti 28.2 32.8 28.9 32.7 29.5 16.8 
South America: 
na 233.1 148.0 104.2 219.8 158.7 182.0 
Bolivia 39.9 29.7 18.7 51.3 55.8 62.4 
Brazil 699.8 564.6 295.9 910.6 808.4 768.4 
Chile 165.9 129.9 97.9 203.5 286.1 242.3 
Colombia ............ 224.1 230.9 285.1 362.1 384.1 465.5 
Ecuador . 34.8 36.7 41.5 35.8 42.5 44.9 
Paraguay 4.3 7.1 7.1 7.0 7.7 6.1 
Peru 114.7 127.0 118.8 60.8 61.8 87.3 
Uruguay 83.5 2.7 24.6 135.2 58.7 52.5 
Venezuela 455.5 500.9 512.9 323 396.5 440.6 
***Special category’’ exports are not reported by country. 
Table 4.—Leading U. S. Imports From Latin American Republics 
{Value in millions of dollars; quantities as indicated in italics] 
Percent of 
U.S. total 
Commodity 1951 1952 1953 1953 
General imports ; 2 3,347.8 3,411.1 3,442.6 31.7 
Less: Excess of entries into customs warehouses over 
withdrawals nee 38.6 —45.5 25.7 - 
Imports for consumption ' 3,309.2 3,456.6 3,416.9 31.7 
Coffee Beocstiies “ . 1,298.7 1,297.2 1,371.4 93.4 
, eee 2,557 2,512 2,582 92.7 
gE oe 655.6 687.7 665.4 36.5 
Cane sugar vai 315.2 324.9 320.4 76.2 
Bi, Bs cotenes 5,911 5,973 5,789 76.0 
Cocoa and cacao beans............... 75.4 68.2 75.6 45.2 
Mil. 1B. ncn. 233 22 255 45.1 
Bananas , 54.3 55.3 67.0 99.7 
Mil. bunches... 49 50 50 99.7 
Meat products . 76.3 724 47.8 27.9 
Fish mang shellfish 29.9 29.6 32.0 16.5 
Molasses not for human consumption 35.0 38.3 29.1 86.6 
Metals and manufactures 339.6 596.9 513.9 24.5 
Copper : 191.5 287.2 263.1 60.7 
Mil. ib. * 756 903 788 58.7 
Lead 33.1 101.8 56.9 49.1 
Mil. Ub. *....<0--0 180 640 449 49.1 
erroalloys, ores, and metals... 18.7 39.6 55.0 17.2 
ron ore ....... se i ms ° 21.8 39.2 45.6 47.0 
Thous. Ll. ton., 4,614 4,939 6,185 55.2 
Tin : 5.8 1.2 38.7 14.3 
TVhous. tl. ton * 18 13 19 17.1 
i Ee Sc a ; 22.1 70.1 20.7 41.6 
Be We. “enenseoee 294 733 482 51.9 
Petroleum and products . hint SERS 394.9 426.5 56.0 
Crude petroleum . a * | 333.7 333.0 66.4 
Mil. DBI. .......0 135 144 136 58.4 
Gas oil and residual fuel oil a 2.2 53.9 88.6 35.8 
Mil. bbl. ........+ 25 33 58 35.9 
Textile fibers and manufactures...... 323.0 211.6 194.8 21.0 
OO gy en SS La a eee ae 217.5 99.7 124.7 42.2 
Mil. Ub. 4 .ccecoves 123 107 146 48.7 
Bisal and henequen Pte ae 49.4 29.0 13.2 35.6 
Thous. l. ton.. 125 78 64 41.3 
Vegetable oils and oilseeds, inedible....... ‘ Cpe 5.0 §2.2 45.6 29.1 
Tobacco and products ; Las 32.3 28.8 30 1 35.3 
Other . iabtices ‘i ais ; 217.6 187.3 169.2 ails 
1 Commodity data are ‘imports for consumption’”’ except as footnoted. 
§ Metal content. 
* General imports were as follows: 
Zine ore . $1.6 41.5 25.6 
Mil. 1D. cevrereese 887 542 570 
Wool, unmanufactured ...........0. ' 21.7 85.2 127.6 
| 117 100 146 


* Clean content, 
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trade with the five leading Republic 
Mexico, Cuba, Colombia, Venezyai 
and Brazil—these countries togethe 
accounted for nearly 75 percent of | 
exports to the area and over 7 
cent of imports from it, as in of 
recent years. Mexico continued to & 
the leading export market and shared 
with Venezuela and Colombia some in. 
crease in relative importance, The per. 
centage shares of Colombia and Ven, 
zuela in VU. S. imports also rose, 
those of the other three countrig 
dropped. Brazil, however, continued 
be the leading source of imports, 
Behind the small net increase jp 
total imports from the area in 1953 wa 
a pattern of mixed commodity treng 
spread throiigh all the major groups, 
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Food Imports Rise, Metals Fall ie 
Foodstuffs, which comprised abou The 
three-fifths of the total, increased draft c 
over $50 million, with advances in im | full fr 
port values of coffee, bananas, and cocm equip 
offsetting decreases in imports of meat] and tc 
products and molasses. Contributing ip} meters 
a 6-percent expansion in the total v™? water, 
of coffee imports were :'s $ aV@.eom ‘17 
about 3 percent. The - .s « gregh . Gain, ! 
increased volume of o~menté from} sailors 
Colombia and, to a le.s-c extent, from 
Venezuela and Mexico, while the qua. 
tity imported from Brazil dropped about The 
10 percent. pr 
In the metals group, there was ane lg we 
decrease of about $50 million in actual freigh 
(“general’) imports as large declines it 1,000 
lead, zinc, and copper were partly The 
counterbalanced by higher imports o me di 
ferroalloys (principally manganese an tainin 
tungsten), tin, and iron. The effects d ‘st 
weakened demand and lower prices @ capac 
lead and zinc, principally from Mexia, odvie 
appeared in the latter half of 1952, tit At 
these factors did not appreciably lowr jes 
copper imports from Chile until li pv 
1953. Imports of ferroalloys neatly detail 
doubled in value from 1952 to 1953, am eniie 
iron-ore imports also rose as a Tew from 
source, Peru, entered the market, sion, 
The value of crude-petroleum ma U.S. 
remained about the same as in a ingto 


though the quantity of shipment 
dropped. Deliveries of gas and residul 
fuel oil from both Venezuela mm 
Mexico, however, increased in quantity 
as well as value. 

Importations of unmanufactured wool 
—‘general imports”—rose by more til 
$40 million, most of the increase ta 
ing from Argentina. On the other hant 
imports of wool tops from Urugua 
dropped by about $15 million, and it 
ports of henequen from Mexico and sist 
from Brazil and Haiti were $16 milla 
lower than in 1952, 


Wheat Exports Decline Most 


Individual commodity movements 
exports to the American Republics wet 
much less divergent than those i@ 
imports. a 

The sharpest drop in 1953 was food 
stuffs exports, the only class which 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Paraguay To Purchase Greece To Buy Materials, Equipment 


Cargo Ships, Tanker 


The Administration of the State 
Merchant Fleet of Paraguay has been 
guthorized to invite bids for the con- 


_gtruction and supply of three cargo 


ships and one petroleum tank ship. The 
argo ships are to be used for trans- 

g general cargo and lumber in 
jogs, and the tank ship for transport- 
ing combustible liquids and vegetable 
gis in general, on the Paraguay, Par- 
ana, Uruguay, and Plate Rivers, as well 
as on open waters to the Port of Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay. 

The ships are to have a maximum 
draft of 2% meters in fresh water with 
full freight-paying cargo, such as fuel, 
equipment, supplies, and fresh water, 
and to have a_ range of 4,000 kilo- 
meters, with necessary reserves of fuel, 
water, etc. Facilities must be provided 
for 17 crew members, including a cap- 
tain, 5 officers, a boatswain, and 10 
sailors. 


Diesel Motors Required 


The cargo ships are to be equipped 
with two diesel motors and be capable 
of attaining a speed of 17 kilometers 
an hour in still waters; capacity for 
freight-paying cargo is to be 950 to 
1000 metric tons in each ship. 

The tanker is to be equipped with 
one diesel motor and be capable of at- 
taining a speed of 17 kilometers an hour 
in still waters; freight-paying cargo 
capacity is to be 1,100 cubic meters 
minimum. 

A copy of an unofficial translation of 
the published decree, establishing con- 
ditions for the purchase, and including 
details concerning requirements, is 
available for review purposes on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





Colombian Paint Producer 


Asks for U. S. Capital 


A Colombian paint manufacturer 
Wishes to obtain U. S. private capital 
to.permit expansion of his operations. 

The manufacturer claims that he has 
an investment of more than $200,000 in 
his plant, where he produces paint, 
Varnishes, and pigments. He would like 
to obtain a like amount from a U, S. 
Paint company, or other investor. 

Inquiries may be directed to Her- 
midez Padilla, Industrial de Pinturas y 
Minerales (IDEPYM), Calle 15, No. 
WA-01, Bogota, Colombia. 





U.S. imports of palm oil in 1953 de- 
Sharply to 17,846 tons from 25,- 
623 tons in 1952 and 50,624 tons in 


1950, according to the U. S. Department 


of Agriculture. 
April 12, 1954 


The Greek Government is inviting 
bids for the supply of the following 
materials and equipment: 

®@ A total of 106,500 kilograms of 
foundry metals, including aluminum, 
antifriction metal, bronze, copper, 
foundry iron, lead, tin, and zinc. Bids 
will be accepted until April 29, by the 
Ministry of Finance, State Procure- 
ment Service, 29 Churchill Street, 
Athens. 

@ Water purification and steriliza- 
tion plant for the town of Xanthi. Bids 
will be accepted until May 8, by the 
Ministry of Public Works, Directorate 
of Water Supply and Sanitation, 7 
Themistokleous Street, Athens. 

@ One shaping machine with travers- 
ing table. Bids will be accepted until 
May 7, by the Piraeus-Athens-Pelop- 
onnesus Railway (S. P. A. P.), 1 Carolou 
Street, Athens. 

e@ Fifty tons of first-quality calcium 
carbide. Bids will be accepted until 
May 5, by the Piraeus-Athens-Pelopon- 





U. S. Investor Sought To 
Develop New Inventions 


A Brazilian inventor wishes to sell 
the rights to two patents to U. S. in- 
vestors who would be interested in 
developing the devices on a commerical 
basis in Brazil. 

One of the patents offered covers a 
portable machine for making and dis- 
pensing coffee, which can be adapted 
to iced beverages. 

The second patent covers a portable 
platform for the beverage dispenser, 
which can be easily attached to and 
removed from a pickup-type truck. 

The inventor states that the machine 
and platform were designed for use at 
such places as summer resorts and 
large sporting events, where fixed in- 
stallations for dispensing hot coffee 
and other beverages would not be eco- 
nomical. 

Further details may be obtained from 
Carlos Palmer, Avenida Beira Mar 406, 
Apt. 1205, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 





Ceylon To Buy Insecticides 


Bids are invited until April 27, by the 
Government of Ceylon, for the following 
insecticides for use in Government 
medical institutions: 300,000 pounds of 
water dispersible DDT powder 75 per- 
cent; 140,000 pounds of dieldrine 50 
percent water dispersible powder con- 
centrates; 4,000 pounds of technical diel- 
drine; 10 tons of technical BHC (ben- 
zene hexachloride) dust containing 12 
percent to 15 percent gamma isomer; 
and 80 tons of BHC dust containing a 
minimum of 5 percent gamma isomer. 

A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review purposes on loan from 


nesus Railway (S.P.A.P.), 1 Carolou 
Street, Athens. 

A copy of the specifications covering 
each item is available for review, 
on loan from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or the Greek 
Foreign Trade Administration, 729 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Requests for these documents should 
mention specifically the item of interest. 


FOA Allots $5 Million 
To Taiwan for Wheat 


The Foreign- Operations Administra- 
tion has stepped up its program of eco- 
nomic and defense support ta Taiwan 
(Formosa) by ailotting an additional 
$5 million for the current fiscal year, . 

The allotment, which will finance the 
procurement of wheat for Taiwan, will 
increase this year’s total economic aid 
to that country from $76.8 million to 
$81.8 million. 

The new funds have been made avail- 
able under the provisions of section 
550 of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 
This section provides that between $100 





‘million and $250 million of mutual 


security appropriations for the current 
fiscal year shall be used to finance 
surplus U. S. agricultural commodities 
to be sold to friendly countries for 
local currencies, 


While the wheat transaction with 
Taiwan thus will actually be a sale, 
the Taiwan dollar currency to be paid~ 
for the wheat will be used as part of 
the U. S. program to support the eco- 
nomic and defense effort of Taiwan. 

This is the second allotment made 
under section 550 to Taiwan. The first 
one, also for $5 million, was announced 
on February 11, 1954. Under that allot- 
ment, the surplus commodities sold to 
Taiwan were barley and bread grains. 
The Taiwan dollar proceeds from the 
first section 550 allotment are being 
used for U. S. purchases of military 
hardware produced in Taiwan, and are 
not a part of the $81.8 million figure 
of economic aid to Taiwan for this 
year. 

Section 550 procurement authoriza- 
tions approved by FOA as of March 29 
totaled $155,771,000. 





the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of ~Commerce, Washing- ' 
ton 25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Health, P. O. Box 584, Colombo, 
Ceylon, 
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Austria Gets Dollar 
Financing From FOA 


Dollar financing has been granted to 
the Government of Austria by the 
Foreign Operations Administration for 
the purchase from the United States 
and possessions of nonferrous ores and 
concentrates, including molybdenum 
concentrate, but excepting beryllium 
ore and monazite_ sand; and machinery 
for making cotton. hosiery. 

Up to $100,000 has been authorized 
for the purchase of the nonferrous ores 
and concentrates, and purchases are to 
be made before August 31, 1954. 

The Austrian importer authorized to 
purchase these materials is Gebrueder 
Boehler & Co., Vienna. Further details 
concerning ‘raquirements may be ob- 
tained from that source: 


Up to $370,000 has been authorized | 


for purchases of hosiery manufacturing 
machinery, before September 30, 1954. 
The authorized importer in Austria is 
Kunert, . Strumpffabriken, Rankweil, 
Vorarlberg. Interested suppliers should 
contact that firm for further details. 


| IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 


ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), on a loan basis, from the 


Commerical Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 

Denmark—V. Friborg (producer), 22 
Teglvaerksgade, Copenhagen, offers to 
export direct or through agent first- 
quality fruit wines. 

France—Etablissements J. & J. 
Bouchard (wholesaler and exporter), 
127 rue Turenne, Bordeaux, Gironde, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
very good quality Bordeaux and Bur- 
gundy classified wines (red and white), 
and champagne wine, in glass bottles 
or wooden casks. 


Bamboo Products: 

Japan—Sanyu Co., Ltd. (manufactur- 
er, exporter), 12 Temma-cho, Shizuoka, 
Shizuoka Pref., offers to export direct 
bamboo products, such as plant stakes, 
poles, and blinds. 


Cameras and Accessories: 

Japan—Tonichi Corp. (exporter, im- 
porter, manufacturers’ representative), 
Room No. 436, Marunouchi Bldg., Chi- 
yoda-ku, Tokyo, offers to export direct 
cameras and accessories. 


Chemicals: 

Belgium—Laboratoires de Fontenay 
S. P. R. L. (manufacturer, importer, ex- 
porter), 29 rue du Faubourg, Brussels, 
offers to export direct hydrocarbon. 


India Invites Bids 
For Vessel Salvage 


Bids are invited until June 14, by the 


Bombay Port Trust, India, for the sal- 
vaging of three vessels, MV. Dipavati, 


SS. Ramdas, and SS. Lakshmi, sunk 
in the Bombay harbor. 
Copies of the conditions of contraet 


and, form of tender can be obtained 
from the Office of the Chief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Trust, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay, at 20 rupees per set, which 
sum is not refundable (1 rupee=ap- 
proximately US$0.21). A sample set of 
these documents is available for review 
purposes on loan: from the-Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

No bid will be considered unless it is 
made on the prescribed form and is 
accompanied by a deposit of 6,000 
rupees (approximately US$1,200) as 
guaranty. Deposit will be returned to 
unsuccessful bidders. 





Chewing Gum: 

Denmark—A/S Werner Hansen & 
Co. (manufacturer), 35, Vadstrupvej, 
Bagsvaerd, offers to export direct or 
through agent first-quality sugar-coated 
chewing gum, in packages of 4 or 12 
pieces. 


Electrical 
ments; 

Japan—Tonichi Corp. (exporter, im- 
porter, manufacturers’ representative), 
Room No. 436, Marunouchi’ Bidg., 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, offers to export di- 
rect electric drills and grinders, desk 
and ceiling fans, hoists, well pumps, 
centrifugal purifiers, transformers, mo- 
tors, and carbon brushes. 


Essential Oils: 

Belgium—tLaboratoires de Fontenay, 
S. P. R. L. (manufacturer, importer, ex- 
porter), 29 rue du Faubourg, Brussels, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
essential oils. 


Equipment and_ Instru- 


Fireworks: 

Japan—Sanyu Co., Ltd. (manufactur- 
er, exporter), 12: Temma-cho, Shizuoka, 
Shizuoka Pref., offers to export direct 
or through agent fireworks. 


Foodstuffs: 

Denmark—V.. Friborg (manufactur- 
er, exporter), 22 Teglvaerksgade, Co- 
penhagen, offers to export direct or 
through agent(s) “first-quality fruit 
juices in bottles or casks. 

Formosa—Great Eastern Co, (manu- 
facturer, export merchant), 95 Chang 
An Road, West, Taipei, Taiwan, offers 
to export direct or through agent the 
following foodstuffs (quantities given 
are minimum available): First-grade 
canned bamboo shoots in cans of 5 Ib. 
net weight each, 300 cases containing 
6 cans per case; brown sugar, pure con- 
tent of sugar 85-90%, 100 picul (1 picul 
contains 60 kilograms), 60 kilograms 





—— 


packed in hemp bags or 30 kilograms 
packed in new paper bags; canneq 


water chestnuts in cans of 5 Ib, net. 


weight each, 500 cases containing ¢ 
cans per case; and canned pineapple iq 
cans of 5 lb. net weight each, 500 Cases 
containing 3 dozen cans per cage 
Quality inspection at Taipei by the 
Agricultural and Forestry De 
Government of Taiwan, or by the Ip 
ternational Inspection and T 
Corp. of U. S. A. in Taipei. Charges fop 
inspecting and testing at exporter’s 
expense. 

Italy—Antonio Ambrosio fu 
(manufacturer, exporter), Via Roma 13, 
S. Giuseppe Vesuviano (Naples), offers 
to export direct high-grade cannej 
foods, peeled tomatoes, and jam. 

Italy—Antonio’ Borrasi (e 
wholesaler), Moschiano (Avellino), of 
fers to export direct high-grade shelled 
and unshelled filberts, chestnuts anj 
walnuts, and garlic. 

Italy—Giulio Colombo (manufactur. 
er, exporter), Via Nuova Olivella 7) 
Nocera Inferiore (Salerno), offers 
export direct high-grade canned peeled 
tomatoes, tomato paste, pickles, and 
roasted ‘peppers. 


Hides and Skins: 

France—Roger Cardouat (broker anf 
export agent for colonial firms), Palais 
de la Bourse, Bordeaux, Gironde, offes 
to export direct very good quality raw 
reptile skins, such as alligator, snake 
and lizard (iguana), 


Household Goods: 

Japan—Sanyu Co., Ltd. (manufactur 
er, exporter), 12 Temma-cho, Shizuoka, 
Shizuoka Pref., offers to export diet 
or through agent wooden salad bows 
service trays, etc. 


Instruments: 

Japan—Tonichi Corp. (exporter, it 
porter, manufacturers’ representative), 
Room No. 436, Marunouchi Bldg., Gi- 
yoda-ku, Tokyo, offers to export dirett 
or through agent electric meters fo 
portable switchboards, watthat 
meters, and surveying and scientiig 
instruments. 


Insulation Materials: 

Japan—Tonichi Corp. (exporter, ii 
porter, manufacturers’ representative), 
Room No. 436, Marunouchi Big 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
direct or through agent varnished clot 
and tape, and mica products, 


Jewelry: 

Denmark—Seedorff & Bjermos (& 
port merchant), Bredgade 36, Cope 
hagen K, offers to export direct (pre 
ferably to gift shops and similar 


outlets) or through agent strings 0 
good-quality artificial pearls, Samp 
necklace available.* ‘ 

Laces: . 


Italy—Claudia Castagnetti (mane 
facturer), Montefusco (Avellino), offers: 
to export direct high-grade pillow 
and other artistic handicraft 
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ery and Accessories: 

Bngland—Thomas & John Walton, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Stoneswood Mill, 
Todmorden, Lancashire, offers to export 
direct or through agent best quality 
eather accessories for textile looms. 

jtaly—Arona, Fausto & Figli, Officine 
Meceaniche e Fonderie (manufacturer), 
Piazza Carducci 6, Voghera (Pavia 
province), offers to export direct or 
through agent diesel motors and electric 

ators for industrial, marine, and 
agricultural uses; 60 motors and gener- 
giors available per month, Catologs 
available. * 

Japan—Tonichi Corp. (exporter, im- 
porter, manufacturers’ representative), 
Rom No. 436, Marunouchi Bidg., 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
direct sewing machine motors and sew- 
ing machines (electric, treadle, and 
handle types) for household and indus- 
trial uses. 

Sweden—K. O. Rydqvist (export 
agent, wholesaler), 18 Birkavagen, 
Djursholm 3, offers to export direct or 
through agent magnetic wet separators 
for magnetic extraction of iron and 
purer concentrates from ore. Brochure 
available.* 


Metal Products: 

Austria—Karl Markones (export and 
commission merchant), 5 Kolingasse, 
Vienna IX, offers to export direct or 
through agent wrought iron handicraft 
articles. 

Denmark — Skandinavisk Rammein- 
dustri (manufacturer), Torvet, St., 
Nyborg, offers to export direct or 
through agent fine-quality metal photo 
frames. 


dJapan—Tonichi Corp. (exporter, im- 
porter, manufacturers’ representative), 
Room No. 436, Marunouchi Bidg., 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
malleable pipe fittings. 


Optical Goods: 

Japan—Tonichi Corp. (exporter, im- 
porter, manufacturers’ representative), 
Room No. 436, Marunouchi Bidg., 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
direct or through agent field glasses, 
binoculars, microscopes, and opera 


Petit Point Articles: 
Austria—Karl Markones (export and 
commission merchant), 5 Kolingasse, 
Vienna IX, offers to export direct or 
through agent petit point articles. 
Radio Parts: 
Japan—Tonichi Corp. (exporter, im- 
porter, manufacturers’ representative), 
No. 436, Marunouchi Bldg., 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
direct or through agent radio receiving 
and rectifier tubes. 
Rubber Goods: 
Yapan—Tonichi Corp. (exporter, im- 
Porter, manufacturers’ representative), 
No. 436, Marunouchi Bldg., 


-ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
or through agent belts (V, flat, 
conveyor) and rubber thread. 


April 12, 1954 








Drilling Equipment 
Needed by Egypt 


The Desert Department, Egyp- 
tian Ministry of Public Works, 
Cairo, is inviting bids until May 
6, for the supply of a portable 
combined rotary and percussion 
drilling unit complete with all 
auxiliaries and accessories, 

Bids must be submitted through 
an agent established in Egypt to 
the Director General, Desert De- 
partment, Egyptian Ministry of 
Public Works, 7 Gemay Street, 
Kasr el Doubara Street, Cairo, 
and must be accompanied by a 
provisional deposit of 2 percent of 
the value of the contract. 

A copy of the specifications and 
bidding conditions is available 
for review purposes on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 











Sea Grass Products: 


Formosa—Great China Trading Co., 
Ltd. (export and commission merchant, 
wholesaler), 47 Section 1, Hankow St., 
Taipei, Taiwan, offers to export direct 
first-quality floor mats made of sea 
grass, 12” x 12” squares, joined together 
for runners measuring 9’ x 36’. Firm 
guarantees good workmanship and uni- 
formity in shade. . 


Smokers’ Articles: 


France—Jacques Roure (manufactur- 
er), Moingt par Montbrison (Loire), 
offers to export direct or through agent 
cylindrical steel lighters, table size, 
3%” in height; 1,000 lighters available 
per month. Firm states it has in stock 
6,000 lighters. 


Toilet Articles: 

France — Etablissements Schweitzer 
(manufacturer), 99 Faubourg Saint- 
Denis, Paris, offers to export direct or 
through agent de luxe shaving brushes. 

Germany—Vertriebsgeselischaft Riz, 
Koeln mbH. (manufacturer), 14 Horn- 
strasse, Koeln a. Rh., offers to export 
direct or through agent “Happy-End” 
cosmetics, such as compacts, facial tis- 
sues, cleansing cream, complete makeup 
kits, lotion, pancake makeup, mascara, 
lipsticks and lipstick pencils, rouge, nail 
whitener, and eyebrow pencils. Samples 
and price list available.* 


Vessels: 

Italy—Cantieri Riva (manufacturer), 
Sarnico, Lago d’Iseo (Bergamo Prov- 
ince), offers to export direct or through 
agent(s) high-grade quality motor- 
boats. Firm desires to appoint about 
four agents specialized in trade of mo- 
torboats and marine supplies. Firm 
states that it will be in a position to 
export four motorboats a month from 
September through December 1954, and 
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eight motorboats a month starting 
January 1955. Illustrated catalog and 
specifications available.* 

Wattle Bark: 

Union of South Africa—George Foa- 
den & Co. (manufacturers’ representa- 
tive), 19 London Assurance House, 319 
Smith St., Durban, offers to export 
direct wattle bark, 300 tons available 
per month. Firm indicates that it 
might be interested in appointing a 
sales agent at a later date. 

Wire Recorder: 

Switzerland—Fasnacht & Krenger, 
Schiffaube 2b, Bern, offers for direct 
sale the patent rights for a miniature 
wire recorder, which measures 5”x4"x 
1%”, weighs approximately 1 Ib., is 
battery-operated, and will record con- 
tinuously for about 1 hour. The prin- 
cipal feature of this recorder is said to 
be the recording head, which is a 
normal frequency, permanent magnet 
device requiring much less current to 
operate than the high-frequency heads. 
With this type of head, batteries of 
relatively low voltage can be used 
which can be recharged from house 
current by means of a special recharger 
provided with the machine. The re- 
cording head is covered by U. S. patent 
No. 217709 held in the name of the 
inventor, G. Steinegger. The Swiss firm 
offers the device since it financed the 
original research. Technical data and 
photograph of the recorder available.* 

World Trade Directory Report not 
applicable. 


X-ray Equipment: 

Japan—Tonichi Corp. (exporter, im- 
porter, manufacturers’ representative), 
Room No. 436, Marunouchi Bldg., Chi- 
yoda-ku, Tokyo, offers to export direct 
or through agent “Hitachi” X-ray units. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Automotive Parts: 

Lebanon—Tamer Freres S. A. (man- 
ufacturer, importer, exporter), P. OQ. 
Box 84, rue Georges Picot, Beirut, 
wishes to purchase direct wood separa- 
tors which are used between the plates 
in automobile batteries. 


Machinery: 

Morocco—Loscertales S. A. 
facturer of furniture, importing dis- 
tributor), rue Velazquez 7, Tangier, 
wishes to purchase direct woodworking 
machinery, such as cutters, drills, saw- 
mill machinery, surfacers, lathes, and 
sanding machines, 


(manu- 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Agricultural Supplies: 
Italy—S. I. L. C. O. (Societa Indus- 
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triale Ligure Concimi Fertilizzanti Or- 
ganico Minerali e Mangimi) (manufac- 
turer of fertilizers, importer, wholesal- 
er, potential sales agent), Via G. D’An- 
nunzio 2-32, Genoa, wishes to obtain 
agency for hormonic products for speed- 
ing normal growth and increasing the 
yield of agricultural products in gen- 
eral; selective weed killers for carna- 
tions and flowers in general; and anti- 
cryptogamic and antiparasitical com- 
pounds for plants. 


Cotton: 

Denmark—Poul Andersson (agent 
handling textile raw materials), Amag- 
erbrogade 4, Copenhagen S, wishes to 
obtain agency for white cotton for 
mattresses. 


Metal Products: 

Netherlands—Handels- en Ingenieurs- 
bureau W. Ruysch (manufacturer’s 
agent), 9 van Stienhovenstraat, The 
Hague, wishes to obtain agencies for 
the following steel products: Stainless 
steel tubes (0.7% carbon maximum), 
cold drawn seamless, fully softened and 
descaled; hot rolled steel hoops, in 
various lengths not exceeding 3,000 
mm., 26 mm. outer diameter, 22.8 mm. 
inside diameter; good-quality cold 
rolled thin sheets, black, galvanized, 
lead coated, dimensions 2x1 meter; 
highest quality electrical sheets, 2,000x 
1,000 mm.; standard-quality corrugated 
sheets, standard dimensions; and sheet 
steel, thickness 1/32”, dead soft iron 
gaskets for_high temperature and pres- 
sure, total of the elements C-Mn.-P. S. 
and Si maximum 10%, the remainder is 
iron except traces of residual impuri- 
ties, Rockwell B-hardness 40. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 


Australia—Thomas A. W. Furphey, 
representing Davies Coop and Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of textiles, tire fabrics, 
and underwear; bleachers and dyers; 
flax weavers; importer of raw cotton 
and textile machinery), 625 Swanston 
St. Carlton (Melbourne), Victoria, is 
interested in cotton, cotton spinning 
and weaving, spun rayon fabrics, and 
plant equipment and machinery for 
cotton and spun rayon processing, and 
requests technical information on the 
above. Was scheduled to arrive March 
17, via Buffalo, for a visit of 2 to 3 
months. U. S. address: c/o Barnes Tex- 
tile Associates, Inc., 10 High St., Boston, 
Mass. Itinerary: Boston, New York, 
Houston, Memphis, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. / 

Australia—Claude Gordon Robinson, 
representing C. G. Robinson and Co. 
(importer, wholesaler, and commission 
merchant), 34 Queen St., Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in contacting 
U. S. manufacturers and distributors 
of textiles; automotive spare parts, 
particularly lamps; and electrical equip- 
ment. Scheduled to arrive April 26, 
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via New York, and remain until May 12. 
U. S. address: c/o R. W. Cameron & 
Co., Inc., 10 Bridge St., New York 4, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and Memphis. 


Germany—Nikolaus Branz_ (whole- 
saler and exporter of raw materials, 
chemicals, machines and accessories for 
the battery industry), 9 Nymphenburger 
Strasse, Berlin-Schoeneberg, is inter- 
ested in exporting to the U. S. special 
raw materials, chemicals, and machines 
and accessories for the battery indus- 
try; and in studying production methods 
of modern American enterprises. Was 
scheduled to arrive March 22, via New 
York, fora visit of 4 to 6 weeks. U. S. 
address: Hotel Barbizon Plaza, 106 Cen- 
tral Park South, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Cleveland, Wash- 
ington,. and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Germany—Paul-Fritz Doerffler, rep- 
resenting Oscar Doerffler, AG., Fleisch- 
konserven- und _ Fleischwarenfabrik 
(manufacturer and exporter of canned 
meats), 33 Roonstrasse, Buende/Westf., 
is interested in visiting meat packers, 
and seeks information on the market 
possibilities for his firm’s products. 
Scheduled to arrive May 1, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Atalanta Trading Corp., 77 
Hudson St., New York 13, New York. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Boston, and San Francisco. 

Germany—Robert Hanning, _repre- 
senting Bielefelder Elektrotechnische 
Fabrik Hanning & Kahl (manufacturer 
and exporter of electrical equipment 
and supplies), 14/16 Friedrichstrasse, 
Bielefeld, is interested in exporting 
special types of electric motors, and 
requests technical information on gar- 
bage unit motors and_ centrifugal 
motors. Scheduled to arrive April 19, 
via New York, for a visit of 5 days. 
U. S. address: c/o German-American 
Trade Promotion Office, Empire State 
Bidg., Suite 6300, 350. Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

Germany—A. Stefan Horn, 19 Reich- 
enbachstrasse, Munich 15, is interested 
in contacting U. S. textile companies 
(cotton spinning and weaving mills) for 
the purpose of studying rationalization 
methods, and visiting textile (cotton) 
research institutes. Scheduled to arrive 
April 26, via New York, for a visit of 
2 to 3 months. U. S. address c/o Ger- 
man Educational Travel Assn., Suite 
454, The Barbizon Plaza, 106 Central 
Park South, New York 19, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Atlantic City, Wash- 
ington, Charlotte, and Greenville. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Germany—Rolf Moroni, representing 
Collo-Rheincollodium G. m. b. H. Koeln 
Werk Hersel ueber Bonn (manufacturer 
and exporter of sponges and tooth- 
brushes of foam plastics), 6-10 Bahn- 
hofstrasse, Hersel ueb. Bonn, is inter- 
ested in contacting suppliers and buyers 
of plastic products, plastics, and raw 





Yugoslavia To Buy 
Ferrous Scrap 


Foreign Operations Administra. 
tion financing, up to $1 mi 
has been granted to the Govern. 
ment of Yugoslavia for the pur. 
chase of ferrous scrap only from 
sources in the United States ang 
possessions, Canada, and the 
countries participating in the Or. 
ganization for European Economie 
Cooperation. The contracting pe. 
riod for purchases under this ay. 
thorization ends July 31, 1954, 

Purchases will be made by the 
following concerns in Yugoslavia, 
and suppliers desiring additional 
information should contact these 
firms direct: Tehnopromet, Nu- 
siceva 6, Belgrade; Ferimport, 
Preolrazenska 4, Zagreb; Pehno- 
metal, Titova Cesta 16, Zagreb; 
and Merkantile, Praska 2, Zagreb, 











materials for plastics. He also is inter. 
ested in the exchange of technica! ip. 
formation in the field of plastics and 
plastic processing. Was scheduled tp 
arrive April 5, via New York, fora 
visit of 3 months. U. S. address: ¢/o 
American Collo Industries, 79 Wall St, 
Room 701-702, New York 5, N, ¥, 


Itinerary: New York, and possibly 
Chicago and Detroit. 
Gerfrany—Helmut Staufert, repre 


senting Novibra G. m. b. H. (textile 
machine factory), 34 Wildungerstrasse, 
Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, is interested 
in establishing new business connections 
in the United States, and in visiting th 
American Textile Machinery Exhibition 
in Atlantic City. Scheduled to arrive 
April 20, via New York, for a visit d 
4 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Walter 
Becker, 8439 Ambelly Drive, Dayton § 
Ohio. Itinerary: New York, Atlante 
City, Cleveland, and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Germany—Josef Trapp, representing 
Josef Trapp, Hopfengrosshandlung und 
Export (exporter of Hallertau hops), 
117 Marktplatz, Wolnzach/Obb, Br 
varia, is interested in exporting 
Scheduled to arrive April 13, via New 
York, for a visit of 5 weeks. U5 
address: c/o Anheuser-Busch, Ine, Tl 
Pestalozzi St., St. Louis, Mo. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, St, Lous 
Chicago, and Milwaukee. 

Iraq—Joseph Hanna Sheikh, repre 
senting Hanna Sheikh River Transpo 
tation Co. (manufacturer of bricks, i 
porter of machinery and parts), Basra 
wishes to contact American 
which would be interested in equal 
participation in establishing & 
(cotton weaving and dyeing) mill # 
Basra. The proposal calls for 
participation of private capital in the 
form of machinery and technical kno® 
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now, the Iraqi participation would in- 
clude buildings and land, labor, non- 
technical management, and operating 
capital. Scheduled to arrive April 22, 
via New York, for a visit of 2 to 3 
weeks. U. S. address: c/o Consulate 
General of Iraq, 22 East 73d St., New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Washington. 

(See “U. S. Assistance Sought by 
New Iraq Textile Mill,” Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Oct. 5, 1953, p. 10.) 


Italy—Angelo G. Sciolari, represent- 
ing A. Sciolari S. p. A. (manufacturer 
of Murano (venetian) glass, glass and 
prass chandeliers), Via Milano 24-32, 
Rome, is interested in contacting pro- 
ducers, importers, and retailers of light- 
ing fixtures. Was scheduled to arrive 
April 5, via New York, for a month’s 
yisit. U. S. address: Hotel Biltmore, 
#34 St. and Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Los 
Angeles. 

Japan—Sukeo Oda, Kenji Kojima, 
and Masami Sakurai, representing 
Sumitomo Metal Industries, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer of steel tires, rolled wheels, 
rolling stock parts, steel pipe and tube, 
gas cylinders, and rolled goods), 31, 
4-chome, Kawara-maehi, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka (main office); and New Maru- 
nouchi Bldg., Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo (branch), are interested in the 
technical processes of making steel pipe 
and in industrial management. Was 
scheduled to arrive April 6, via Seattle, 
for a visit of 142 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Sumitomo Shoji New York, Inc., 27 
William St., New York 5, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Pittsburgh, Ellwood 
City (Pa.), Warren (Ohio), Campbell 
(Ohio), Cleveland, Sparrows Point, 
Fontana (Calif.), and Los Angeles. 

Netherlands—Anton Caspar Rudolf 
Dreesmann, representing Vroom & 
Dreesmann Nederland, Cooperatieve 
Handelsonderneming G. A., 216 Keizers- 
gracht, Amsterdam C, is interested in 
studying new retail business methods, 
chain and department store building 
construction, design of display facilities, 
and arrangement of displays. Was 
scheduled to arrive April 4, via New 
York, for a visit of 5 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Dr. H. Jonker, Counselor, 
Netherlands United Nations Mission, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, Room 301, New 
York 20, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
(April 4-6 and May 8-13); Chicago 
{April 9-11); Salt Lake City (April 14- 
16); San Francisco (April 17-19); Los 
Angeles {April 20-25); Dallas (April 28- 
90); Houston (May 1-2); New Orleans 
(May 2-3); and Washington (May 4-6). 

Sweden—Eskil Schollin, representing 
Viggbyholms Bradgard (Schollin & 
Co.) (lumber wholesaler), Viggbyholm, 
is interested in importing into Sweden 

m pine and hickory handle blanks, 
and in exporting high-grade doors, ply- 
wood, camping prefabs, and auditorium 

» chairs; also seeks technical information 
on hickory and Oregon pine and on 

U. S. marketing methods for plywood, 

» and chairs. In addition to his 
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personal lumber interests, Mr. Schollin 
will act as export trade representative 
for the following Swedish firms: Eds- 
byns Traforadling AB (plywood mfr.), 
Swedic-AB Enkoping (wooden chairs 
mfr.), and Lanna Bruk AB (veneer 
panel doors mfr.). Was scheduled to 
arrive April 5, via New York, for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. addresses: c/o 
Harold Smith, Folin Heights, New- 
burgh, N. Y. (April 5-16); c/o Nils 
Hofverberg, 5032 N. Winchester Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. (April 16-28); c/o Plant 
Shipping Co., Inc., Whitney Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. (May 7-20). Itinerary: 
New York, Hartford, Boston, Chicago, 
Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, Monroe (La.), Jackson and 
Madison (Miss.). 


Syria—Majed R. Bakdache, repre- 
senting Syrian Stocking Co. (manufac- 
turer of socks and stockings, importer 
of nylon and cotton yarns), P. O. B. No. 
353, Damascus, is interested in nylon 
yarns, hosiery knitting machines, and 
packaging. Was scheduled to arrive 
March 30, via New York, for a visit of 
6 months. U. S. addresses: c/o Eastern 
Commercial Agency, Empire State 
Bldg., New York, N. Y.; and c/o Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Brooklyn, Washington, 
Chicago, Reading, Scranton, Norris- 
town, and other industrial cities. 


Union of South Africa—B. Daniels, 
representing Lecol Products (Pty.)-Ltd. 
(manufacturer and exporter of syrups, 
cordials, candied peels, and food prod- 
ucts), 160 Eloff St. Extension, Johan- 
nesburg, is interested in citrus oil 
extraction plants, citrus canning plants, 
and citrus waste drying plants. Was 
scheduled to arrive March 30, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
addresses: c/o Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd., 67 Wall St.. New York, 
N. Y., and 3499 16th St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 


Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Union of South Africa—Walter J. 
Falk, representing Tremont Manufac- 





Egypt Offers Market 
For Cables 


The Egyptian Embassy in 
Washington, D. C., has available, 
at $5.75 each, copies of conditions 
of tender, specifications, and 
terms of contract covering the 
supply of vulcanized, rubber-in- 
sulated cables required by the 
Cairo Electricity and Gas Admin- 
istration. Bids will be accepted in 
Cairo until May 4. 

Firms desiring these documents 
should contact the Bureau of the 
Egyptian Commercial Counsellor, 
Embassy of Egypt, 2310 Decatur 
Place NW., Washington 8, D. C. 
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turing Co., 81 Beit St., Doornfontein, 
P. O. Box 4450, Johannesburg, is inter- 
ested in observing production methods, 
types of machinery used, etc., in the 
manufacture of lingerie; also interested 
in purchasing nylon tricot fabrics. Was 
scheduled to arrive April 6, via New 
York, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Brown Bros. Export Cor- 
poration, 1225 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Cincinnati, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 

Union of South Africa—I. Janit, rep- 
resenting Levisons Stores (Pty.), Ltd. 
(importer and retailer of men’s and 
boys’ clothing), Castle Mansions, 89 
Eloff St., Johannesburg, is interested 
in purchasing good-quality clothing for 
men, youths, and boys. Scheduled to 
arrive April 27, via New York, fora 
visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Anglo-African Shipping Co. of New 
York, Inc., 245 Fifth Ave., New York 


16, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Los 
Angeles. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelli 
vision has published the following 
new trade lisis of which mimeo- 
gecahes copies may be obtained 

y firms domiciled in the United 
States from Division and 
from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 

Most of these lists are now pref- 
aced by a brief review of basic 
trade and industry data collected 
in the course of compiling each 
list. Brief extracts from these 
data follow each title for which 
such data are available. 


Alcoholic Beverage Importers and 
Dealers—Nicaragua.—Imports of alco- 
holic beverages in 1952 were valued at 
$140,973. The United States supplied 
93.97 percent of the beer imported, 19.13 
percent of the wine, and 18.43 percent 
of other beverages, consisting of whisky, 
champagne, brandy, gin, liqueurs, and 
rum, » : 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealer s—Associated 
States of Indochina (Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia).—Before the war, all types 
of automotive vehicles and equipment 
found a ready market in Indochina. The 
Associated: States now restrict imports 
in order to make the best use of their 
limited foreign exchange. 

Imports of automotive vehicles and 
equipment are supplied by France, the 
United States, and England. Imports 
from the frane area are entirely free 
of controls, but those from dollar and | 
other areas are subject to strict import 
control regulations and to licensing. 

Baby Chick Importers and Dealers— 
Costa Rica.—Poultry breeding; raising, 
and marketing was essentially a home 
industry until about 8 years ago. Though 
this system has not disappeared entire- 
ly, trading in poultry now is done mostly 
on the established U. S. pattern, About 
a decade ago, two U. S. citizens estab- 
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lished the first technically equipped 
and operated chicken farm in Costa 
Rica, and the success of this venture 
has encouraged local agriculturists to 
go into the same business. 


An estimated average of nearly 
10,000 baby chicks now are imported 
by air monthly. Well-informed sources 
believe that such imports probably will 
be doubled within the near future. 
Principal importers are chicken farm 
operators and dealers who supply the 
requirements of individual poultry 
raisers for home consumption. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, 
Manufacturers, and Exporters—Aus- 
tralia.—All corn and wheat sacks, wool- 
packs, and chaff bags are purchased by 
the Commonwealth Jute Buyer and 
brought into the country by certain 
approved importers acting as his agent. 
Importation of cloth for manufacture 
into bags is conducted by private im- 
porters. 

India is the principal supplier of bags 
and sacks. During the year ending June 
30, 1953, the United States supplied 
23,592 dozen sacks valued at £6,470, 
types not specified. Australia is depend- 
ent on imports for jute goods. Bags and 
sacks are exported to the Pacific Islands 
and New Zealand, but the trade is 
small. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Colombia. — The feed- 
stuff industry is in its infancy. Though 
livestock raising—cattle, hogs, horses, 
and sheep—is one of the principal in- 
dustries of Colombia, with an estimated 
cattle population of over 15 million 
head, most livestock is underfed owing 
to the unavailability of locally produced 
or imported feedstuffs. Present daily re- 
quirements are 5,000 metric tons, of 
which only 200 metric tons are being 
produced. Local production consists 
mostly of grain meal, copra cake, tank- 
age, and fishmeal. 

The extreme shortage indicates a 
high potential for U. S. feedstuffs of 
all types. Imports from the United 
States in the first half of 1953 were 
valued at 181,740 pesos (2.51 pesos= 
US$1). Feedstuffs may be imported in 
unlimited quantities and import licenses 
are granted promptly. There are no 
exports. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Denmark.— 
Agriculture relies to a great extent on 
imported feedstuffs as a supplement to 
grains and oilseeds grown domestically. 
Although the country has become a 
net exporter of wheat, barley, rye, and 
oats, these commoditities also are im- 
ported, and practically all the corn 
consumed has to be imported, Flaxseed, 
mustard, and rapeseed are grown 
domestically, while other types of oil- 
seeds and oilcakes have to be imported. 

The principal suppliers of grains are 
Western European countries, Canada, 
the United States, and countries in the 
Middie East, while oilcakes are im- 
ported from Western Europe, the Middle 
East, Latin American, the United 
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New Zealand Invites 


Bids for Cranes 


Bids are invited until June 8 
by the Ministry of Works, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, for the sup- 
ply and erection at the site of 
three 35-ton electric overhead 
cranes and two crane gantries re- 
quired for the Murupara pulp 
and paper project. 

A copy of the bidding condi- 
tions and specifications is availa- 
ble for review purposes on loan 
from the Commerical Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Secretary, Tenders Board, Min- 
istry of Works, Box 8015, Govt. 
Bidgs. P. O., Wellington, New 
Zealand. 











States, and the Soviet bloc. Practically 
all grain exports go to Western Europe, 
where Western Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium-Luxembourg, Great 
Britain, and Norway are the principal 
markets. 


Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, 
Growers, and Exporters—Denmark.— 
The fruit industry is concerned chiefly 
with the growing and marketing of 
apples, of which there is a considerable 
export. Small quantities of various soft 
fruits, nuts, and berries also are pro- 
duced, almost exclusively for domestic 
consumption. 


Citrus fruits, bananas, and dried 
fruits are the principal fruit imports, 
and the Mediterranean countries are the 
chief suppliers. The trade would like to 
resume its former imports of fruits from 
the United States, but because of the 
dollar exchange position the Govern- 
ment exercises great care with respect 
to dollar expenditures, and importation 
of fruits from the United States is not 
likely to be permitted within the fore- 
seeable future. 


Kitchen Enamelware Manufacturers— 
Japan.—The country manufactured 
25,530 metric tons of enamelware and 
exported 9,558 metric tons between 
January 1 and October 31, 1953. The 
kitchen enamelware industry, in con- 
trast to other types of enamelware 
production, is principally an export 
operation; less than 25 percent of pro- 
duction is consumed domestically. Do- 
mestic demand for kitchen enamelware 
is small and the products are designed 
and decorated primarily for export. 


Although Japan has to import some 
raw materials for enamelware, such as 
borax, cobalt, fluorspar, etc., its produc- 
tion costs are relatively low, and its 
products, particularly the multiple-color, 
figured enamelware, have competed suc- 
cessfully for foreign markets. 


——— 


Lumber Importers, Agents, and Ey. 
porters—Ecuador.—Importation of lum. 
ber and hardwood is temporarily gyg. 
pended under an administrative order 
designed ¢o protect the national indyg. 
try. One firm is listed as an importer of 
plywood in small amounts. 

Exportation of lumber is extremely 
difficult owing to lack of transportation 
from the producing areas. Al 
lumber production is hardly su 
for domestic needs, 1952 export 
show that approximately US$1 million 
worth of lumber was exported 
the year, as follows: Balsa wood (m 
to the United States, $978,469; hard. 
wood (mainly to the United States ang 
Germany), $6,543; split and whole bam. 
boo (to Peru), $29,995. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Ex- 
porters—Portugal.—To conserve dollar 
exchange, import licenses granted for 
lumber from the United States have 
been limited since 1949. The negligible 
imports cover oak, walnut, pitch ping 
Oregon pine, and ash, which are brought 
in under compensation agreements. Im. 
ports of pine lumber frdm the United 
States totaled 23,284 kilograms in 195] 
and 118,514 kilograms in 1952, Hard 
woods imported from the United States 
in 1951 totaled 292,362 kilograms ih 
1951 and 364,691 kilograms in 1952. The 
United States has done a considerable 
business in oak barrel shooks for wine 
and brandy storage, but recently Italy 
has taken over the major share of the 
market. 

Lumber exports in 1952 amounted to 
252,629,421 kilograms, of which pit 
props accounted for 210,238 metric tons, 
The balance included box shooks, pine 
logs, and a _ negligible quantity of 
eucalyptus logs, the only types of lum- 
ber exported. Exports to the United 
States totaled 5,723 kilograms. . 

Machinery Importers and Distributonm 
—the Netherlands.—Since its liberation 
in May 1945, the Netherlands has im- 
ported large quantities of machinery for 
industrial rehabilitation, modernization, 
and expansion: In recent years a large 
number of foreign—including several 
American—manufacturers have estab 
lished branch factories. Industrializa- 
tion, partly with foreign participation, 
is expected to continue to expand. With 
the recovery of other industrial centers 
in Western Europe, notably Germany, 
American machinery manufacturers and 
exporters are experiencing increasing 
competition. 

Imports of machinery and apparatw 
and electrotechnical material in 1952 
amounted to 896,435,000 florins (1 florin 
or guilder=approximately US$0.269). 
The principal suppliers, with c. i, f, mm 
port values in millions of florins shown 
in parentheses, were: West Germaty 
(300.6), United Kingdom (168.9), Ber 
gium-Luxembourg (143), United States 
(92.3), Switzerland (60.2), Franc 
(41.2), and Sweden (39). 

Imports from the United States i 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS . 








Improvements Planned 
At Port of Basra 


Expansion of Basra’s port fa- 
cilities and, as a long-range meas- 
ure, creation of another port at 
UM Qasr near the Kuwaiti border 
are being planned by the Iraqi 
Government. 

Traffic in the summer of 1953 
geverely taxed Basra’s facilities, 
and ships had to wait for several 
weeks before they could enter 
the port. Though the situation 
eased, somewhat in the autumn 
and winter, the port is no longer 
considered adequate. 














French Morocco Fixes 
Taxes on TV Sets 


Tax rates for television receiver sets 
in French Morocco have been estab- 
lished by the Direction of Post, Tele- 
phone, and Telegraph of the Protector- 
ate Government, by a decree of Febru- 
ary 22. 

At the time of purchase, television 
sets other than those equipped for pro- 


jection on a screen will be taxed ac- 
cording to the following schedule: 


@ For sets the diagonal of whose 
cathode tube screen is 40 centimeters 
or less, 10,000 francs. 


@ For sets whose diagonal distance 
ig between 40 and 50 centimeters, 15,000 
francs. 

@ For sets whose diagonal distance 
is 50 centimeters or above, 20,000 
francs, 

Television sets equipped for projec- 
tion on a screen will be taxed 20,000 
francs at the time of purchase. 

In addition, television sets will be 
taxed annually for each year of use 
after the first year, according to the 
following schedule: 

® For sets operated for private pur- 
poses, 3,000 francs. 

® For sets installed in public places 
to provide free entertainment, 6,000 
francs. 

The tax rate for sets installed in 
public places to provide entertainment 
for which payment is required is to be 
established later. 

By agreement between the Protector- 
ate Government and the television com- 
pany granted the franchise for telecast- 
ing in French Morocco, the Govern- 
ment, during an initial period of 5 
years, will turn over to the company 

» percent of the revenues from tele- 
vision time to be used to defray tele- 
casting expenses. 
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Austria Studies TV 
Development, Service 


A television studio now being installed 
in Vienna by the Austrian Broadcasting 
System is expected to be ready for 
operation in the second half of this 
year and will be used for preliminary 
study of operation and production 


problems and the training of technical 
personnel. 


The next step will be installation of 
a television transmitter covering the 
Vienna area. Optimists expect the first 
Austrian television station to go on the 
air by the end of 1954 or early 1955, 


Further development of television in 
Austria, however, depends upon financial 
conditions. The high cost of sets is the 
principal obstacle. 


The Austrian Post and Telegraph 
Administration (AP&TA) sought to 
establish a low-power television station 
in Vienna early in 1950, but was unable 
to do so because of restrictions imposed 
by occupying authorities, 

In order to train operators it pur- 
chased laboratory equipment. Similar 
equipment, for demonstration purposes 
only, was installed by the Technical 
University of Vienna and by “Radio 
Wien” in Vienna. 

After the abolition of controls over 
Austrian communications in August 
1953 the Public Administrator of the 
Austrian Broadcasting System received 
an allocation of 4 million schillings 
(US$154,000) to install a small ex- 
perimental television studio in the 
British area of Vienna. It is understood 
that most of the equipment was ordered 
from Philips (Netherlands) and _ is 
scheduled for delivery this summer. 





Somalia Reorganizes Its 
Communications Systems 


The telephone network of Mogadiscio 
is being reorganized and a new central 
telephone exchange is being installed. 
A 4-kw. radio station, now being erect- 
ed, soon will permit telephone com- 
munications with Italy, and through 
Italy with other countries of the world. 
Somalia has been an associate member 
of the International Telecommunications 
Union since December 18, 1953. 

Somalian domestic postal services, 
represented by Italy in the Universal 
Postal Union, are now available by 
motor transport and by air. Interna- 
tional airmail is carried once weekly 
by each of two airlines. 


International radiotelegraph service 
is available from Mogadiscio. Radio 
service is available domestically be- 
tween Mogadiscio, 6 provincial capitals, 
and 19 towns—sites of district offices. 
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Channel Navigation Fee 
Established for Orinoco 


The fee to be paid in 1954 by vessels 
navigating the recently dredged Cano- 
Macareo of the Orinoco River has been 
set by Venezuelan Presidential decree 
No. 81 of February 6, 1954, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial No. 24,366 of 
February 11. 


The fee to be paid by all vessels for 
transit through the navigation channel 
of the Cano Macareo is set by the de-. 
cree at 3.25 bolivares (1 bolivar= 
US$0.30) per ton of cargo. 


Vessels of draft less than 5.181 meters 
—17 feet—and national and foreign 
ships of war as provided by law, are 
exempt from the fee. ; 

Vessels engaged in cabotage services, 
carrying agricultural or livestock prod- 
ucts exceeding 80 percent by weight 
of the cargo transported, are granted 
a discount of 50 percent of the fixed 
tariff for the cargo. 

Vessels in the service of the Nation 
or belonging directly or indirectly to 
companies controlled by the Nation, are 
granted a discount of 30 percent of the 
established fee. This discount is in addi- 
tion to that which may apply as a re- 
sult of the transport of agricultural or 
livestock products. 

The fee will be coNected by officials 
or employees of the National Inland 
Waterways Institute (Instituto Na- 
cional de Canalizaciones) in the Cus- 
toms or Customs Office where cargo 
and baggage are located, for outbound 
vessels, and where discharged, for in- 
bound vessels, Payment shall be made 
in accordance with the declarations 
contained in the documents covering 
the cargo, and with passénger declara- 
tions to be made at the port of pay- 
ment with respect to the pieces and 
gross weight of their baggage; and in 
accordance «with the results, as to 
weight, of the revision by the Customs 
officials of the cargo and baggage. 

The fee will be paid to the em- 
ployees or agents of the National In- 
land Waterways Institute at the port 
of payment. The institute may enter 
into agreements with shipping com- 
panies for payment of the fee. 

The National Inland Waterways In- 
stitute will deliver to the Orinoco Min- 
ing Co., which dredged the channel and 
is charged with its maintenance, the 
equivalent of 95 percent of fee collec- 
tions, in accordance with the seventh 
clause of the contract between the Fed- 
eral Executive and the Orinoco Mining 
Co., dated November 22, 1951, and for 
the purposes expressed in that clause. 
The remaining 5 percent will go to the 
National Inland Waterways Institute. 

The Ministers of Finance and Mines 
and Hydrocarbons are charged with the 
execution of the new decree. 
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U. S. Trade... 


(Continued from Page 16) 


risen in the second half of 1952. They 
were bolstered throughout that year by 
unusually large wheat shipments, prin- 
cipally to Brazil. Wheat exports dropped 
abruptly at the beginning of last year, 
however, following a good Argentine 
harvest, and amounted to only $38 mil- 
lion in 1953, as compared with $180 
million in the preceding year. Food- 
stuffs exports were higher in the second 
half of last year than in the first half 
as rice shipments to Cuba rose and 
larger exports of corn went to Mexico. 

Declines in exports of other leading 
commodities in 1953 generally reflected 
the cutbacks from high levels of early 
1952 which had occurred around the 
middle of that year, rather than con- 
tinuing downswings after its close. Ex- 
ports of automobiles, parts, and acces- 
sories in 1953, for example, were about 
$20 million above the second-half 1952 
annual rate; exports of machinery and 
chemicals were about $10 million high- 
er; steel exports were roughly the same; 
and only textile manufactures, among 
the leading items, were lower—by $20 
million. 

A year-to-year comparison, neverthe- 
less, shows substantial declines in all 
these categories. Lower annual exports 
of automobiles, parts, and accessories, of 
most types of machinery, and of chemi- 
cals reflected primarily the sharply de- 
creased level of effective demand in 
Brazil, and, to a more moderate extent, 
in Cuba. A decrease in exports of textile 
manufactures to the latter country ac- 
counted for half the decline in that 


—Z 


Table 6.—Percentage Distribution of 
Trade of Latin American Republics by 
Principal Countries and Geographic 
Areas 

Exports and Imports 

Latin American exports 





to— 1950 1951 1952 1953* 
United States . 44 49 47 
OEEC countries . 28 22 24 
Latin America .... 9 9 9 
Canada wdbibnbibneds ; 2 3 3 
"eee 17 17 17 

Latin American imports 
from— 
United States ............... 50 51 52 52 
OEEC countries ............ 27 28 27 25 
Latin America. ............. ll 9 il 
Canada . Medien. On 2 3 2 
Other . RRS. 10 9 10 


1 Estimated. 


group, while smaller shipments of steel 
products to Venezuela were the main 
factor in the lower level for those 
products. 


There were also some increases, how- 
ever, in exports of various commodities 
to certain countries. Outstanding among 
these deviations from the general pat- 
tern were automobiles, almost all types 
of machinery, chemicals, and iron and 
steel to Colombia; passenger Cars, 
radio and television apparatus, other 
electrical machinery, and turbines to 
Venezuela; and railway transportation 
equipment to Brazil and Argentina. 


U. S. Holds Half of L. A. Market 


Although U. S. imports from the Re- 
publics were a little higher in 1953, the 
U. S. share of total Latin American ex- 
ports dropped slightly below the 49-per- 
cent level of 1952. There was a relative- 
ly greater increase in total Latin 
American exports, and particularly: in 
those to Western Europe, than in the 


Table 5.—Leading U. S. Exports to Latin American Republics 


[Value in millions of dollars; quantities as indicated in italics] 





oe of 

], S. total 
Commodity 1951 1952 1953 1958 
Total exports ®* ....... 3,717.6 3,460.2 3,110.2 19.9 
Machinery ?? ..: i icicadillatnecniasiiiiiad . 893.2 851.0 764.2 27.4 
Industrial machinery ee ae eee 460.5 470.8 420.4 27.4 
Construction and mining . he. 148.0 162.1 149.1 30.7 
Engines, turbines, and parts. LQmT 55.2 49.8 he 30.7 
Machine tools and metalworking machine ry 24.7 25.7 81.1 11.2 
Textile, sewing and shoe machinery 58.2 36.5 22.7 23.8 
Electrical machinery ® oo... 236.8 229.8 215.2 33.4 
Tractors* . ES 96.7 77.3 69.9 23.3 
Agricultural machinery bol 49.5 35.9 29.3 21.2 
Automobiles, parts, accessories, and service equipme nt * 591.4 429.5 341.3 35.4 
Motor trucks, buses, and chassis, new ? . 261.1 187.4 138.2 §2.3 
Thousands........ 138 89 6 $1.5 
Passenger cars and chassis, rfew ’.......... . 183.8 124.4 119.6 43.3 
Thousandg........ 115 72 67 43.5 
Vegetable food products Siena 286.7 390.2 266.0 18.8 
rains and oan. 209.1 296.9 186.9 17.6 
Milled rice ........ ». 56.5 50.1 59.4 39.7 
| ean 598 486 565 37.9 
IED helidccncetilescndeithiissialabndeghnttincaie cqntligeawvieniin “ 79.4 180.3 38.4 7.6 
aaa 87 73 18 7.6 
Chemicals and related products *. we 401.3 308.4 283.1 35.4 
Medicinal and Peastegeaatiees pre parations 141.7 112. 105.6 48.8 
Chemical specialties? ....... 113.0 91.9 81.6 30.8 
Industrial chemicals * 69.7 44.2 40.2 33.9 
Textile miamufactures 8 ooo... cecccececnscenees Cb aeniapipiaigioeioan 229.5 217.1 183.5 28.7 
Synthetic fibers and manufactures .......... hi ccosetdigndeniien 74.7 T4.4 64.5 29.3 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric........ ashe = 65.3 69.4 54.5 31.6 
Mil. eq. yd......... 189 227 180 29.0 
Iron and steel-mill products = wi 169.6 172.3 155.8 31.5 
Thous. 8. tons.. 1,124 1,198 1,081 31.9 
Metal manufactures . 125.7 134.9 128.2 37.3 
Fats, milk, meat, and other edible animal products. Ital 126.7 123.3 116.6 46.6 
Petroleum and products ? men eindiinbtin,,\ nn 101.9 100.8 20.2 
Other, including special category BEES 785.7 731.6 770.7 es 


1 Exports of U. S. merchandise. Total includes ** 
reasons are excluded from commodity data os DEM. 
ooadas. 
ce appliances and printing machinery. 


military equipment and supplies and +g 
2 Includes, in addition to items shown, 
® Excludes ‘ ‘special category’’ items. 


hair. 
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special category” 
“Special category”’ 


“Includes semimanufactured textiles and a small amount of raw wool and unmanufactured 


items which for security 
items consist of 


a 


area’s shipments to this country, 

On the other hand, even though U, § 
exports to the Republics have declineg 
sharply in the past 2 years, the U, g 
share in Latin American imports has re 
mained steady at a little over 50 per. 
cent. Total Latin American imports 
have declined over this period in about 
the same proportion as have imports 
from the United States. It is estimated 
that the share of Western Europe ij 
the Latin American market 
moderately in 1953 to about 25 percent 
of the total. 

Table 6 compares the U. S. share in 
the distribution of Latin American 
trade with that of other areas in each 
of the past 4 years, 





Lobito To Enlarge 
W hart Facilities 


A contract for the enlargement of the 
multipurpose wharf facilities of the 
south quay at the port of Lobito, An 
gola, has been signed by the Portuguese 
Government with Grun and Bilfringer 
A. G. of Mannheim, Germany. 


The project, to be completed in? 
years, will cost 33,000 contos (US§l- 
155,000). The south quay will be ex 
tended 264 meters eastward and the 
basin will be enlarged and deepened 
to 10% meters so as to accommodate 
all types of ore and general cargo ves 
sels. Plans include the installation of 
a mechanical ore loader. 

A contract also was signed with the 
German firm of Bromberg, Stendt for 
the delivery within 18 months of bat 
tery-charging equipment and machinery 
for the Angolan Railways. 


World Trade... 


(Continued from Page 22) 


1952 included the following types @ 
machinery and apparatus and pars 
thereof, and electrotechnical material; 
Airplane motors and parts (11.4), aute 
mobile motors (4), ship motors (13), 
stationary motors (1.2), electric motos 
(3.9), machinery for metal industry not 
otherwise specified (13.7), machine tool 
(9.1), textile machinery (8.9), pumps 
(2.8), machinery and apparatus ‘for han- 
dling goods (2.2), office machines and 
parts (4.7), control valves and regule 
tors (2.1), ball and roller bearings (@), 
dynamos and rotating converters (16), 
electric ignition apparatus for e 
motors (1.1), steam turbines (0.8), ané 
welding apparatus (0.8). 

During the year, a total of 9758 
metric tons of machinery and apparatss, 
and electrotechnical material 
for reshipment to other countries. 4 
part of this transit business was nege 
tiated through machinery dealers in th 
Netherlands. 


Medicinal and Toilet Preparatit 
Manufacturers—Cuba. 


Naval Stores Importers and Dealer= 
Cuba. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Labor-Aid Producers 
Plan London Exhibit 


The Fourth Mechanical Handling Ex- 
hibition and Convention will be held 
June 9-19 at Olympia, London, under 
the organization of “Mechanical Han- 
ding,” Associated Iliffe Press, Dorset 
House, Stamford Street, London, SE. 1, 
England, and with the support of five 
industry associations. 

The world’s largest and most compre- 
hensive array of labor-aiding and ancil- 
lary equipment will be exhibited by 
more than 200 firms. The labor aids 
on display, most of which will be 
shown in operation, will include pallets, 
trucks, cranes, aerial ropeways, over- 
head conveyors, belt conveyors, eleva- 
tors, wagon tipplers, winches, power 
units, chains, gears, controls, and other 
accessories. Many of the exhibits will 
be of interest to owners of small work- 
shops as well as to large-scale manufac- 
turers. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Andrew Reid, Press Officer, 11 
Garrick Street, London, WC. 2, or from 
the organizers of the exhibition. 





France To Hold Congress 
Of Manmade Textiles 


The International Congress of Man- 

made Textiles will be held in Paris, 
France, at the Centre “Marcellin- 
Berthelot,” 28 rue Saint-Dominique, 
from May 31 to June 3, under the 
auspices of the International Rayon and 
Synthetic Fibres Committee. 


The principal aim of the congress 
will be to arouse the greatest possible 
interest in manmade fibers,. and to 
emphasize the contribution, present and 
future, made by these fibers to the 
pattern of modern life. 


The International Congress will pre- 
sent an excellent opportunity for con- 
tact between the various sections of 
the textile industry and trade, gov- 
emmment bodies, and the press from 
every. country. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Secretariat du Comite Pre- 
paratoire du Congres, 18 rue d’Agues- 
Seau, Paris 8, France. 


Netherlands Plans To Hold 
Third Shoe and Leather Fair 


The Third International Shoe and 
Leather Fair will be held at Utrecht, 
Netherlands, June 28-July 2. This 
event will be organized by the Royal 
Netherlands Industries Fair in coopera- 
tion with the Foundation “Interleather.” 

Participation is open to Netherland 
and foreign firms. Exhibition space in 

ard Hall is available at 31 guilders 
®square meter (1 guilder=about 
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US$0.263, 1 square meter = 10.763 
square feet). This cost includes the 
use of stand partitions to be furnished 
by the management and a contribution 
of 1 guilder a square meter to the Foun- 
dation “Interleather.” 


Exhibits will include: Footwear; 
leather and leather waste; findings; 
machinery, tools, and accessories; rub- 
ber and rubber goods; tanning mate- 
rials and chemicals; finishing products 
for the footwear industry; hides and 
skins; and miscellaneous items, 


India Will Celebrate 


Centenary of Postage 


The Centenary of the India Postage 
Stamps will be celebrated in an Inter- 
national Philatelic and Postal Exhibi- 
tion to be held in New Delhi, India, 
beginning October 2. 

The exhibition will be held in down- 
town New Delhi in a hall which will 
accommodate between 400 and 500 ex- 
hibit frames, each occupying about 25 
square feet. 

Private exhibitors are invited to dis- 
play articles of postal interest, and 
amateur philatelists are encouraged to 
exhibit their collections. All necessary 
facilities will be provided, including in- 
surance and an air-conditioned bin 
room for storing mounted stamps. 

The postal exhibition will feature 
such items as electric sorting machines, 
conveyor belts, pneumatic tubes, mech- 
anized letterbox clearance, and bag 
cleaners. Included will be a historical 
display of mail transport from the ear- 
liest times down to the present. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from J. L, Jerath, Director-Gen- 
eral, Posts and Telegraphs, Govern- 
ment of India, New Delhi, India. 


Men's and Boys’ Style Show 
To Be Staged in Britain 


An exhibition of more than 70 stands 
by leading suppliers in Great Britain 
of men’s and boys’ wear and a style 
parade will be staged in conjunction 
with the National Association of Out- 
fitters Conference at Winter Garden, 
Eastbourne, England, May 18-20. The 
parade is being organized in collabora- 
tion with the wholesale Clothing Man- 
ufacturers’ Federation and the Shirt 
Collar and Tie Manufacturers’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain. 

The 1953 exhibition was attended by 
nearly 400 retail outfitters, and a larger 
attendance is expected at this year’s 
show. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the General Secretary, National 
Association of Outfitters, “The Red 
House,” 6 Great Smith Street, West- 
minster, London, S. W. 1, England. 











National Maritime Day, May 22. 


Italy's Handicraft Fair 
Covers Many Industries 


The Eighteenth National and Interna- 
tional Handicraft Exhibition and Fair 
will be held in the show organization’s 
premises at Piazza ‘della Liberta, 
Florence, April 24-May 13. 

Emphasis will be placed on em- 
broidery and wearing apparel, interior 
decoration, and rural handicraft. Spe- 
cific classes of products to be repre- 
sented are: Straw goods; ceramics; 
glassware; emborideries and laces; 
wearing apparal; handwoven textiles; 
toys; marble, alabaster, and stone 
works, including Florentine mosaic 
work; metalwork; leather goods; rugs; 
furniture; interior decoration; small 
mechanical precision instruments, scales, 
etc.; machine tools, tools; and raw 
materials for the handicraft industry. 

Advance bookings indicate that the 
success of this year’s show will. sur- 
pass that of the 1953 event, which at- . 
tracted 1,677 exhibitors, including 130 
exhibitors from 14 countries in Europe, 
Asia, and Afriea. 

Information may be obtained from 
Ente Autonomo Mostra Mercato Nazio- 


-nale dell’Artigianato, 1 Piazza -della 


Liberta, Florence, Italy. 


Germany Host To Welding 
And Cutting Exhibition 


A combined technical show and sales 
fair for. manufacturers of welding 
equipment will be held from June 12 
to 21, 1954, in Grugapark, Essen, Ger- 
many, under the sponsorship of the 
Déutscher Verband fuer Schweisstech- 
nik e. V. (German Association for Weld- 
ing Technique) in cooperation with the 
city of Essen. 

The exhibition grounds will provide 
1,000 square meters of covered space 
and 50,000 square meters of open space 
for the 130 exhibitors expected. The 
latest developments in welding appara- 
tus and welding techniques will be 
shown. The exhibition will be open to 
the public, and fortign visitors will be 
admitted without charge. 

Further information may be obtained 
‘from the management of the exhibition, 
Gemeinnuetzige Ausstellungsgesell- 


schaft m. b. H., Norbertstrasse 2, Essen, 
Germany. 








U. S. imports of textile fibers and 
manufactures dropped to $58.3 million 
in January 1954 from $65.7 million in 
December 1953, according to the Bu- 


reau of the Census, U. S. Department — | 


of- Commerce. 
This decline was chiefly the result 
of lower imports of sisal and henequin. 
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India Plans To Make Small Autos 


Plans for the production of three 
small cars in India have been approved 
by the Government, according to Indian 
press reports. The cars are the Morris 
Minor, to be produced by Hindustan 
Motors, Ltd., of “Calcutta; the Stand- 
ard 8, by Standard Motor Products of 
India, Ltd., in Madras; and the Fiat 
1100, by Premier Automobiles, Bombay. 

The Indian Government is said to 
have agreed to permit the import of 
these cars in completely knocked-down 
kits for assembly, against an under- 
standing from the firms that they will 
undertake the manufacture of the vehi- 
cles in India at a later date. 

The Indian firms are among the five 
“progressive manufacturers” which the 
Government of India recognized in its 
automotive manufacturing policy an- 
nouncement in May 1953 (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, July 6, 1953, p. 9). 
Under this policy, the Indian Govern- 
ment expects that at least 50 percent of 
the demand in India for component 
parts of vehicles will be met from do- 
mestic production by 1956. 

Another firm with plans to manu- 
facture vehicles is the Tata Locomotive 
and Engineering Co. at Jamshedpur 
near Calcutta. Tata representatives 
state that the firm has entered into a 
15-year agreement with Daimler-Benz 
of Germany for the manufacture of 
heavy trucks and passenger buses in 
India. The project envisions expansion 
of the Jamshedpur factory at an esti- 
mated cost of 30 million rupees (approx- 
imately US$6 million). The agreement 
is subject to the approval of the Gov- 
ernment of India. 


Premier Plant Reopens 
Labor-management difficulties which 
resulted in a 3-month shutdown at the 
Premier Automobile plant in Bombay 


Sweden Offers Market for 
U. S. Tobacco, Cigarettes 


Swedish purchases of leaf tobacco and 
cigarettes from the United States in 
1954 are expected to be approximately 
the same as in 1953. Imports of U. S. 
leaf tobacco in January-November 1953 
totaled 4,125 tons, compared with 3,944 
tons in the full year 1952; and imports 
of cigarettes from the United States in 
the 11-month period of 1953 amounted 
to 907 tons compared with imports of 
855 tons in 1952. 


Stoeks of U. S. tobacco are said to be 
satisfactory, and the proportion of U. S. 





tobacco used in 1954 will probably equal’ 


that of the preceding year. 

Imports of cigarettes, principally of 
U. S. brands purchased through a third 
country, increased last year, and the 
gain is likely to continue, 
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have apparently been overcome. The 
firm’s factory reopened in February 
after an announcement that certain 
agreements had been reached with its 
workers. The Bombay firm had pre- 
viously cited “go slow” and related tac- 
tics by workers as the reason for the 
shutdown. 


Other reports from India indicate 
that General Motors (India Ltd.) and the 
Ford Motor Co, of Canada, Ltd., were 
preparing to close their Bombay as- 
sembly plants. The Indian Government’s 
policy of restricting participation in the 
automotive industry to firms having ap- 
proved programs for progiessive manu- 
facture is the reason cited for the 
closure. . 





Uruguayan Output of 
Hides and Skins Down 


Production of hides and skins in 
Uruguay in 1953 has been estimated at 
1,350,000 bovine hides (85 percent cattle, 
15 percent calf), and-3,200,000 ovines, 
compared with 1,444,000 and 3,607,000, 
respectively, for 1952. 

These estimates represent total out- 
put, including those by ranches and 
farms and noninspected abbatoirs in 
small towns and villages. Estimated do- 
mestic consumption in 1953 totaled 300,- 
000 cattlehides and 500,000 sheepskins. 

Exports of salted cattlehides in 1953 
totaled 24,424,199 kilograms, a con- 
siderable drop from the 33,266,267 kilo- 
grams exported in 1952. There was a 
smaller decline in dry cattlehide exports, 
amounting to 2,799,757 kilograms in 
1953 from 2,917,874 in 1952. 


Dry sheepskin exports increased by 
about 55 percent in 1953, rising to 12,- 
035,390. kilograms from 7,753,583 kilo- 
grams shipped in 1952. 

Sweden, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom were the three leading pur- 
chasers of Uruguayan cattlehides, Swe- 
den buying the largest amount of salted 
hides and Germany being the principal 
buyer of dry hides. 

France purchased almost 75 percent 
of the dry sheepskins, the United King- 
dom and Germany being the next most 
important markets for this commodity. 

No cattlehides and only 229,783 kilo- 
grams of dry sheepskins were shipped 
to the United States during 1953. 


Egypt To Buy Tractors: 
Imports Low in 1953 


The Egyptian Government is embark. 
ing on several reclamation projects 
and the prospects for the sale of trac. 
tors are generally considered promising 
for 1954, ; 

Keen competition is expected, how- 
ever, from the United Kingdom and 
West Germany, Of the 459 tractors im- 
ported last year, 298 were from the 
United Kingdom, 79 from the United 
States, and 74 from West Germany, 
Of the 1,502 tractors imported the year 
before, 839 were of U. K. origin, 398 
of U. S. origin, and 146 of West Ger- 
man origin. 

Egyptian imports of tractors, plows, 
and other agricultural machinery in 
1953 showed a heavy decline as com- 
pared with imports for 1952 and 1951. 
Only 459 tractors were imported in 
1953, as compared with 1,502 in 1952, 
and_ 2,736 in 1951. Imports of plows in 
1953 totaled only 331,965 kilograms, 
as compared with 534,885 in 1952, and 
992,676 in 1951. 

Dealers in farm machinery in Egypt 
reported their sales were adversely af- 
fected, mainly because of the Land Re- 


‘form Law of September 1952, which 


provided for the breaking up of large 
estates and limited holdings to a max- 
imum of 200 feddans (1 feddan=1,038 
acres). This law also provided that 
estates over the 200-feddan maximum 
size were to be sold on long-term pay- 
ments to agricultural workers in tracts 
of not over 5 feddans each. 


Machinery Resold 


Egyptian farm machinery dealers 
have always sold most of their mer- 
chandise to the big landowners. In 1953, 
however, these former big landowners 
not only had no interest in purchasing 
farm machinery for their depleted 
estates, but they, in turn, sold some 
of their equipment, which they did not 
need, “thus creating a markét for set 
ondhand farm machinery. 

The Land Reform Law provides for 
the setting up of cooperative societies 
which will jointly own farm machinery, 
but it is expected that it will be some 
time before they get organized and can 
be looked upon as prospective buyers. 
—Emb., Cairo, 


—— 





Japanese Radio Output Tops 
Record; TV Imports High 


Preduction of radio receivers in 
Japan broke all records in 1953, with 
a total of 1,407,110 sets. 

Imports of television receivers to- 
taled 14,425 units in 1953. 


The Government’s NHK (Japan 


Broadcasting Corporation) Osaka tele 
vision station, which has been broad 
casting experimentally, has begun # 
regular program of telecasting. This is 
the second in NHK’s proposed ne 

of over 30 stations, the Tokyo station 
having started telecasting a year 480 
A third station in Nagoya is about 
start operations. 
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Britain Makes New TV 
And Radio Equipment 


Production by Mullard, Ltd., of two 
new tubes for British radio and televi- 
sion receivers, operating at frequencies 

to 220 megacycles, has been an- 
nounced in the British press. 


A major success is reported to have 
been achieved by the special under- 
water’ TV camera used in searching 
for the Comet wreckage. The equipment 
weighs less than 2 hundredweight (224 
pounds ) making it highly maneuver- 
able; it has self-contained lighting ad- 
justable over a wide range, fed from 
a camera supply cable and has two re- 


‘motely controlled lenses; it is housed 


in @ nonmagnetic casing, thus permit- 
ting ‘its operation in close proximity 
to an electromagnetic hoist; and the 
camera may be angled through 90 de- 
grees down from the horizontal in 15- 
degree steps. 

British television receiving licenses 
issued as of the end of January 1954 
had reached 3,105,644; radio licenses 
numbered 13,315,969. 

One of the arguments being advanced 
for an additional ITV system is that it 
will expand the home market and make 
possible an approach to lower-cost mass 
production, thus facilitating British 
competition in export markets. 





W. German Consumption of 
Cigarettes at Prewar Level 


Cigarette consumption in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and Western 
Berlin reached 35.5 billion pieces in 
1953, the highest figure in the postwar 
period and a 20-percent increase over 
1952. The reduction of cigarette taxes 
in the middle of 1953 was primarily 
responsible for this increase, which has 
raised the per capita consumption of 
cigarettes to the prewar level. 

Since the middle of 1953 consumption 
of oriental blends has doubled, reach- 
ing 14 percent of total consumption 
in January 1954. German cigarette 
Manufacturers reportedly are worried 
about the present high cost of Amer- 
lean raw tobacco as compared with the 
cost about 6 months ago. 





Sweden Seeks To Increase 
Imports of U. S. Cotton 


The Swedish cotton industry has 
fecovered, and industry members are of 
the opinion that there now is a price 
advantage in buying cotton from the 
United States. Imports of U. S. cotton 
in 1953 were small and stocks remain 
low. These factors are conducive to in- 
creased imports. 





Nicaragua exported 13,695 tons of 
Msame seed in 1953, mainly to Vene- 
muela—10,780 tons, and the United 
States—2,860 tons —Emb., Managua. 
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New Magazine Started 
In East Africa , 


A new monthly magazine, East 
African Trade and Industry, the 
first of its kind in East Africa, 
has been started by a Nairobi pub- 
lisher. 


It is designed to cover a wide 
range of commercial and industrial 
news, including matters of interest 
to engineering, electrical, textile, 


furniture, hardware, automobile, 
and general merchandise busi- 
nesses, 


The publisher is D. A. Hawkins, 
Ltd., P. O. Box 2768, Nairobi, and 
the price of the magazine is 2 
shillings (US$0.28) a copy. 











India To Have New 


Electronics Factory 


Construction of the Bharat Electron- - 


ics Factory was scheduled to begin be- 
fore the end of March in Bangalore, 
according to the Government of India. 

The Government will invest 75 mil- 
lion rupees (US$15,750,000) as capital 
plus 25 million rupees (US$5,250,000) as 
working capital. Technical aid and 
training will be French, A representa- 
tive of a French firm is assisting in 
setting up the factory; 12 Indian 
technicians are now undergoing training 
in France; and the factory will have 
a training school staffed with French 
instructors. 

At peak production, the new factory 
is expected to employ 4,000 to 5,000 
workers. Partial production is set for 
1956 and full production for 1957. 


The factory’s production is to be 
consumed mainly by the Government. 

Manufactures will not include meters, 
insulated wire and cable, or assembly 
of radio receiver sets, which will con- 
tinue to be produced by existing radio 
and electrical manufacturing establish- 
ments in India. 





Sweden May Purchase More 
Fruits and Fats From U. S. 


Swedish requirements have increased 
for some farm products, including vege- 
table fats and oils, oil cakes, and deci- 
duous fruits. A recent acquisition of 
U. S. dollars from Finland is expected 
to be used, at least in part, for import- 
ing U. S. fruit and juices. 

Swedish imports of certain agricul- 
tural commodities from the United 
States in 1952 and in January-November 
1953 were as follows: 


{In tons] 

Commodity 1952 Jan.-Nov. 1958 
0 ee ee 134,032 6,832 
IED Nicunctspwinestniesmice | 7,991 
a eee 473 
PE Satewisntscniet . 2,549 72 
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U. S. Imports of Still 
Picture Goods Go Up 


The United States imported still pic- 
ture photographic goods, including 
cameras, lenses, film, and paper, to the 
value of $21,027,823 in 1953. These im- 
ports were nearly 18 percent higher 
than 1952 imports valued at $17,890,105. 
Imports of still picture cameras con- 
tinued at an exceptionally high level 
during 1953 and were about 9 percent 
higher than the record imports of 1952. 

Imports of photographic paper in 
1953 were valued at $3,170,117, about 
75 percent above 1952 imports valued 
at $1,805,901. Photographic film, in- 
cluding cartridge or roll film, X-ray 
film, dry plates, and other photographic 
film, were imported to the value of 
$3,683,298 in 1953 compared with 
$3,269,117 in 1952. 


Camera Imports High 


Preliminary statistics of the Bureau 
of the, Census, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, show that imports of still 
picture cameras and parts were valued 
at $11,778,624 in 1953, compared with 
$10,837,676 in 1952. A total of 922,260 
still picture cameras, of which about 
50 percent were box cameras, were 
brought into the United States in 1953 
compared with 483,961 cameras in 1952. 

Imports of box cameras in 1953 
amounted to 457,172 units valued at 
$954,909, compared with only 72,092 
units valued at $86,757 in 1952, the 
largest gain being registered in imports 
from the United Kingdom. 

Photographic lenses, imported sep- 
arately, were about 21 percent higher 
in 1953, amounting to $2,395,784, com- 
pared with $1,977,411 in 1952, 





West German Firm Begins 
Oil Exploration in Yemen 


The West German firm C. Deilmann 
Bergbau G. m. b. H., of Bentheim, has 
concluded a contract with the Kingdom 
of Yemen for the exploration and even- 
tual development of crude oil deposits 
which may be found in that country. 

Under the contract, which provides 
for exploration and development in the 
entire country, Yemen is to pay 75 per- 
cent of all costs of the operation and 
the German firm will pay the other 25 
percent. If oil is found, profits will be 
shared on the same basis. 

If no oil is discovered within 5 years, 
either party may withdraw; however, 
if oil is discovered, the agreement is to 
be in force for at least 20 years. 
According to the German firm, ex- 
ploration is already under way. 





Ceylon’s exports of copra and coconut 
oil in 1953 decreased by 47 percent and 
“12 percent, respectively, from the 
amounts exported in 1952.—Emb., Co- 
Jombo. 
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World Output of Natural Rubber 


Increases; Consumption Drops 


World production of natural rubber amounted to 140,000 long tons 
in February 1954, making the total for the first 2 months of the year 
302,500 tons, according to estimates of the Secretariat of the Interna- 


tional Rubber Study Group. 


Output in the first 2 months of 1953 was placed at 285,000 tons. 


Exports of smallholder rubber from 
Indonesia were estimated at 95,238 tons 
in the first 2 months of 1954, an increase 
of 37,201 tons over the 58,037 tons esti- 
mated for the first 2 months of 1953. 
These figures indicate that output by 
producers other than the Indonesian 
smallholders declined about 20,000 tons 
in the first 2 months of 1954. 

Consumption of natural rubber was 
estimated at 125,000 tons in February 
1954, and 262,500 tons in the first 2 
months of 1954, corhpared with 267,500 
tons in the first 2 months of 1953. Im- 
ports of natural rubber into the U.S.S.R. 
and China, included in these consump- 
tion figures, were estimated as follows: 
February 1954, nil; January-February 
1954, 7,750 tons; January-February 
1953, 29,000 tons. 


Stocks Up 35,000 Tons 

Up 35,000 tons from the end of 1953, 
world natural rubber stocks at the end 
of February 1954 were estimated at 
895,000 tons, consisting of 255,000 tons 
in producing areas, 405,000 tons in con- 
suming areas (excluding Russian and 
Chinese stocks, and Government stocks 
in the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France), and 235,000 tons 
afloat. 

Excluding the U.S.S.R. world syn- 
thetic rubber operations in February 
1954 were as follows: Production, 60,- 
000 tons; consumption, 55,000 tons; end- 
of-month stocks, 207,500 tons, up 10,000 
tons from the December 31, 1953, posi- 
tion. 

In the first 2 months of 1954, syn- 
thetic rubber production totaled 125,000 
tons, and consumption 112,500 tons; 
in the like period of 1953 output was 
150,500 tons and consumption was 155,- 
000 tons. 

World consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubber in the first 2 months 
of 1954 totaled 375,000 tons, as against 


422,500 tons in the like period a year 
ago. Consumption in the United States 
declined to 192,543 tons from 234,695 
tons. Foreign consumption, excluding 
the U.S.S.R. and China, however, in- 
creased to 174,700 tons from 158,800 
tons, 





India Signs Agreement for 


Purchase of Burmese Rice 


The Government of India on March 9 
signed an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Burma for the purchase of 
900,000 long tons of rice. 


The agreement provides for deliveries 
over a 3-year period, although an option 
clause permits Burma to supply the 
entire quantity in any 1 year. 

The price stipulated for the first year, 
1954, is £50 ($140) a long ton: the sec- 
ond year, £48 ($134.40); and the third 
year, £46 ($128.80). 


—— 


Automobile Batteries 
To Be Made in Egypt 


The National Production Council of 
Egypt has approved a report of its sub. 
committee on the establishment of ay 
automobile battery industry in Egypt 
and will permit three Egyptian com 
panies to manufacture batteries on the 
basis of specifications recommended by 
the subcommittee. 

These companies are Egyptian Plas. 
tics & Electrical Industries (Co, 
Societe des Entreprises Techniques et 
Commerciales, and Societe Nationale 
de Matieres Plastiques. The first-named 
company, which already makes bat 
teries, will expand its plant for im 
creased production. The other two firms 
are not producing batteries at present, 
but will undertake to manufacture 
them. 


The National Production Council has 
also approved the proposal to increase 
customs duties relating to electric bat- 
teries and their parts, and forthcoming 
legislative degrees are expected to im 
plement this proposal. 

The Government will be required 
purchase locally manufactured batteries, 
which will be tested by a technical com 
mittee for conformity with the specifica- 
tions established by the council.—Emb, 
Cairo. 
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